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Editorial 


HE articles in this special issue on Lourdes are not intendec 
as a complete portrait, but, rather, as studies from differen 
angles. Father Toner writes on a recurring characteristi 
of apparitions of Our Lady—her beauty; Father Casey, himself < 
scientist, explains science’s inability to account for the miracles: 
Father O’Neill isolates the essential from the non-essential in 2 
pilgrimage. Two other articles compare Lourdes with Fatima anc 
Knock, respectively. We had recourse to comparison, becausé 
comparison can be very revealing. Fresh insights into the meanin: 
of Lourdes are provided both by Archbishop Ryan’s comparisons 
between Lourdes and Fatima, and Father Walsh’s company 
between Lourdes and Knock. 
Our review section carries a notice of Monsignor Deery’s ne ) 
book on Lourdes and, in the section on Papal documents, we pri 
a summary of the recent Apostolic Constitution on the Lourd 
centenary. From the Lourdes Encyclical (Le pélerinage de Lourde. 
Oss. Rom., 14 July, 1957) we commend particularly to our reade 
the following centenary exhortation: 


Who is there, no matter where Providence has placed hin 
who is unable to do something more for God? Our though 
turn in the first place to the thousands of religious in t 
Church, who give themselves to the performance of g 
works. Their vows place.them more squarely than others 
the front lines . . . let them, at the call of the Immacula 
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oppose the assaults of evil with the arms of prayer and penance 
and with the victories of charity. Our thoughts turn also to 
Christian families. We urge them to remain faithful to their 
mission, essential as it is to society. Would that they would 
consecrate themselves, in this Jubilee Year, to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary! Such an act of piety would provide precious 
spiritual aid for husbands and wives in their practice of chastity 
and conjugal fidelity; it would preserve in its purity the home- 
atmosphere . . . ; it would make of the family, enlivened by 
its Marian devotion, a living cell of social regeneration and 
apostolic penetration. But Christians who are anxious to help 
in the renewal of society are afforded many opportunities out- 
side of family life, also, by their professional and civic duties. 
Gathered at the feet of Mary, attentive to her exhortations, 
they will first of all examine their own consciences, extirpating 
rash judgments and egoism; they will learn to fear the dis- 
honesty of professing a love for God which does not express 
itself in love for their fellow-men (cf 1 John, 4:20). . . . No 
reform can be fruitful, no peace stable, without a change and 
purification of hearts. The Virgin of Lourdes reminds us of 
that, this Jubilee Year! 


* * * 


Our new cover was designed by Brother Benedict Tutty, O.S.B., 
Glenstal Abbey. He is already one of Ireland’s leading religious 
culptors. The crucifix which he exhibited at Dublin’s Municipal 
Sallery last Autumn, and which was later shown in Belfast, was 
mthusiastically received by the critics. 


ANCIENT EUCHARISTIC PRAYER 


“As this broken bread was scattered over the hills and 
then, when gathered, became one mass, so may Thy Church 
}.. be gathered from the ends of the earth into Thy kingdom.” 

» -Didache, 9, 4 (written 100-150). Translation apud J. 
- Quastén, PATROLOGY. ' 2 ENS of . 


Our Lady’s Beauty 


Noting that St. Bernadette was deeply impressed by Our Lady’ 
beauty, Father Toner analyses the true notion of human beauty) 
which is something very different from the popular-press-notion, 
he then describes Our Lady’s beauty. Father Toner is a frequeni 
contributor to this and other magazines. He is prior of St. Mary’ S| 

Tallaght. 


JEROME TONER, O.P. 


N no other age have women sought with such pains after beaut} 
as in our own. The plain girl is pitied, if she cannot be madi 
up into something attractive. At the close of a beauty contes 

at a seaside resort in Britain last year, the adjudicator, havin 
named the winner, shocked his audience by saying: “‘but this i 
the last time I shall ever act as judge in such a contest.” Just 
few weeks before he had heard of a little girl in America wh¢ 
failed to qualify for a beauty contest, and in her despair committec 
suicide. How far has the world wandered from the ideal woma 
whom the Book of Proverbs acclaims as an excellent wife : | 
“Charm is deceitful and beauty is a breath, 

A woman who fears the Lord, she shall be praised.” | 
The tragedy which caused the adjudicator to give up his job wag 
the mad despair of a young girl who was saddened unto deat 
because she lacked something which decays so swiftly. For | 
beauty which the various nations of the world acclaim in Mis§ 
Denmark and Miss Sweden is not human beauty. It need nj 
have any link whatever with the soul of the girl. It is not the king 
of beauty which is loved by God and men. | 

Like beautiful landscapes, human beauty is enduring. Thy 

countryside is beautiful when it has a pleasant mixture of hill§ 
and sea and fields of many colours, and all lit up with the s 
For light is absolutely necessary. God is said to be beautiful bi 
cause He is the cause of this perfect blending of sounds an@ 
colours and light which makes the world a pleasant place to livg 
in. Through the universe He has scattered some of His own imp 
visible loveliness. St. Hilary in his treatise on the Blessed Trinity 
calls God’s Son, the beautiful One. Commenting on this nam@ 
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St. Thomas shows how all of the three things needed for beauty 
are to be found in the Son of God. In Him, nothing is missing. 
He is perfectly whole, since as God’s only-begotten Son, He has 
received from the Father the fulness of the Divine nature. Being 
the express-image of the Father, the Son has in Himself the ex- 
cellence of the divine order. Looking at Him, the Father created 
the world. As the Word of God, the Son is full of the brilliance 
of divine light. ‘‘He was the true Light that was coming into this 
world.” 

Among the beautiful things God has created nothing in the 
visible world can equal the beauty of the human soul in grace. 
When Blessed Raymond of Capua corrected St. Catherine of Siena 
for allowing people to kneel in her presence, the saint immediately 
explained: “I do not often notice the outward gestures of those 
ho come to see me; I am so engaged beholding their souls that 
I pay little attention to their bodies. O Father, could you but know 
the beauty of one immortal soul, you would think it little to give 
your life a hundred times for its salvation.”’ There is more of the 
beauty of God in the soul of a small child come fresh from its 
‘Baptism than in the whole universe. 

Next to God’s Son in beauty is Our Lady. To that quality the 
Liturgy draws our constant attention, borrowing its imagery from 
the Canticle of canticles. At all times, Catholic artists have made 
it their life’s work to create the loveliest Madonna. Her beauty 
imspired them. Yet none of us feels that they have succeeded. 
The ikon painters of the east come closest to our ideal. For them 
Our Lady’s face is truly the mirror of the righteousness in her 
oul. In her apparitions, the beauty of the Virgin Mary is the 
irst thing which strikes the privileged visionary. St. John saw her 
‘clothed with the sun.’’ When people showed statues and pictures 
bf Our Lady to St. Bernadette, she used to say: ‘““Oh, my good 
other, how you are disfigured ! Oh, how surprised these artists 
will be when they see you.” 

| It seems to have been Our Lady’s wish that St. Bernadette 
should imitate her gestures in order to bring to men some idea of 
ner beauty. Monsieur Fabisch, a well-known sculptor, came to see 
Bernadette on 17th September, 1863. That evening he wrote to his 
ife: “‘Never have I seen anything more beautiful than when I 
sked her how the Blessed Virgin looked when she said—‘I am 
¢ Immaculate, Conception.’ With majestic simplicity, she stood 
1p; she joined her hands and raised. her eyes to heaven! .. . but 
neither fra. Angelico, nor Perugino, nor Raphael have ever made 
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anything so gentle, and at the same time, so deep as the look of 
that little girl.” 

The beauty of Our Lady at Lourdes is only another expression 
of her Immaculate Conception. It is truly human beauty, springing 
up from her immaculate soul. She is completely free from the 
blemish of original sin; her human nature is in no way disfigured 
by sin of any kind. Whereas when we come to the sixth station 
on the way of the Cross, we can make the words of St. Alphonsus 
our own : 

“My most beloved Jesus, Thy face was beautiful before, but 
in this journey it has lost all its beauty, and wounds and blood 
have disfigured it. Alas! my soul also was once beautiful when it 
received Thy grace in Baptism; but I have disfigured it since by 
my sins. Thou alone, my Redeemer, canst restore it to its former 
beauty. Do this by Thy Passion, O Jesus.” 

From a meditation on this station, we can learn something that 
is particularly true of supernatural beauty. It can exist with an 
absence of external beauty. Isaias, foreseeing the sufferings of 
Jesus, exclaimed : ‘‘There is no beauty in Him, nor comeliness ... 
we have thought him as it were a leper, and as one struck by God 
and afflicted.”’ It is hard for us to believe that good people turned 
away their gaze from Our Lord on His way to Calvary. Veronica’s: 
sudden impulse was to wipe away the blood from His face; for she 
knew how beautiful that face had been. 

The more the world seeks after superficial beauty, the more it 
turns aside from what is only superficially ugly. People are often 
ashamed of the marks of motherhood, the wrinkles which daily 
solicitude for a family can engrave upon a forehead, the coarseness 
which afflicts the skin of people who work with their hands. St. 
Paul’s idea of wrinkles is quite a different one. Speaking of Our 
Lord’s love for His Church, he says : “Christ also loved the Church 
and delivered Himself up for it, that He might sanctify it by the: 
laver of water in the word of life; that He might present it t 
Himself, a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or an 
such thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish.” 
(Eph. 5:25-27). In the immaculate beauty of Our Lady this 
ambition of Our Lord is perfectly fulfilled. : 

What really matters in human life is spiritual beauty. No doubt 
Our Lady’s body was beautiful, but there is no reason why if 
could not have been disfigured by hard work and sorrow, however 
bravely supported. The body which Bernadette and the Fatima 
children saw was her glorious body. It had entered into the mos 
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beautiful of the mysteries of the creed, the resurrection and 
exaltation of the lowly bodies of the saints. The beauty of Our 
Lady comes from the wholeness of her human nature and the 
fulness of Grace with which God endowed her. Everything fits 
into a perfect order. In her life there is the happy blend of all 
those good qualities which the Divine Artist wishes to see developed 
in those who act under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. In her 
life there is a proper time for kneeling down to pray, another time 
for rising up to serve, a time for rejoicing with others as at Cana, 
a time for acts of mercy as during her soujourn with Elizabeth, 
a time for sorrowing at the foot of the Cross. As beautiful country- 
side is lit up with the brightness of the sun, so do all these qualities 
in Our Lady shine out with the brightness of Divine Grace. For 
if it is true that the beauty of man comes from his reason—and 
for that we have the word of St. Thomas—then his supernatural 
beauty must come from the reason enlightened by Divine Grace. 
It sheds its beam far and near. 

Of course, it is the purity of Our Lady which strikes ordinary 
people as the most beautiful quality in her life. Spiritual sins such 
as pride are indeed graver than sins of the flesh. But there is an 
ugliness about sins of the flesh, “‘inasmuch as the pleasures which 
are the matter of impurity dim the light of reason, from which 
all the clarity and beauty of virtue arises.”” (Summa Theol. II. 
11,142.4). 

Our Lady’s last appearance at Lourdes and at Fatima was as 
the Queen beauty of Carmel. On the 16th July, 1858, St. Berna- 
dette tells us, ‘she appeared in the ordinary place without saying 
anything. I never before saw her so beautiful.’ Jn his treatise 
on the Contemplative Life St. Thomas says that since the light 
and orderliness of our moral life comes from our reason, it follows 
hat in the contemplative life which consists in an act of the reason, 
there is beauty by its very nature and essence. For supernatural 
beauty consists in being formed more and more in the image of 
God, in the likeness of Our Lord, whom St. Hilary called the 
beautiful one. Through that contemplative “looking on Jesus the 
Author and finisher of our faith’”—which the Rosary is—we can 
Teally imitate the full content of the mysteries. Our Lord will be 
ormed in us, beautifying each soul, presenting it to Himself as 
something glorious, spotless, sinless like Our Lady’s soul. At 
Lourdes she set herself before the world as a standard of super- 
matural beauty to be reached at. What a tragedy it is that the 
Answer has been to such an extent a matter of vulgar beauty 
Tontests, and a false exaltation of our lowly body. 


Pilgrim, Beware! 


Father O'Neill sets in perspective the elements that make a 
pilgrimage to Lourdes—the unashamed commercialism of the town, — 
the tawdry oleographs and statues, the suffering on the faces of 
the sick and the inspiring charity of their attendants, the quiet 
splendour of the grotto and its testimony to the working of divine 
grace. He warns the pilgrim that the test of his pilgrimage begins — 
when he has left the town. Father O'Neill is professor of meta- 
physics at St. Mary’s, Tallaght. 


COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 


HE pilgrims edge along the crowded streets of the town, one 
dpe fixed on the open shops, trying to shut out the jangle of 

competing musical-boxes that tirelessly repeat Ave, ave, ave, 
Maria until the tune becomes an obsessive phrase hammering away | 
meaninglessly in the head. This is the Lourdes of the prosperous 
business men who spend the winter months in Spain. At the pro- | 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament, as the clergy reach the square 
before the basilica, the soaring Bencdictus of Lourdes is heard, | 
catching the heart, ringing with triumph and astonishment. This 
is the Lourdes of Church ceremonial. At the grotto the silence is § 
broken by a low murmur of voices, raised in prayer, in comment, § 
in command, and sometimes in anger. This is the Lourdes that} 
draws pilgrims from far-away places and that holds them through 
the long hours of the day and night. 

There is a richness of experience in Lourdes, so much to hold 
the eye and set the imagination going. The novelty of it all is that 
the life of a whole town is given over almost exclusively to religious 
affairs; and this has revealing results. Even the town, ruled as iff 
is by trade, has its part in the pilgrimage. Pilgrims say: ‘It hag 
been spoiled by the shops’; but good sense prevails and they buy 
their quota of souvenirs. Why should they not? Whatever may be 
said about exploiting the apparitions with so many shops, a greall 
deal of charity may go into choosing something to bring home té 
Aunt Mary who already has more rosaries than she could possibli 
use in the years left to her. Perhaps not all the impressions please 
The torchlight procession looks very fine from a distance as thi 
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ragged stream of flame flows through the darkness; and the massed 
Credo at the end when the stream has formed a sea of light is full 
of dramatic qualities, but to take part in the breathless, dis- 
organised scurry, with its relentless chant, is something that can 
hardly appeal to a person looking for either dignified ceremonial 
or recollection. Loreto has its own torchlight procession but it is 
of quite another kind. Around the walls of the little hill town over 
the Adriatic there go darting their way dozens of clouds of fire- 
flies linking the lights of the plain. They bring to the solitary 
pilgrim a sense of peace that is altogether lost in the evenings 
at Lourdes. 

There are other things in Lourdes that will not appeal to those 
whose taste does not run to oleograph Madonnas surrounded by 
night-lights. The statues have not been accused of artistic merit; 
the Rosary church had to make the best of an unpromising site 
(though that does not account for its monster mosaic); the new 
asilica is frankly stated to be designed merely to hold a large 
crowd. It has been said that Lourdes is the shrine of a nation of 
€asants; a comment not unkindly meant, but acknowledging the 
limitations of its external appeal. 

It is because the heart of Lourdes is in the grotto that there is no 
ense of disappointment. There, there is immediate contact with 
the important things of Lourdes and the pilgrim knows that 
nothing cheap or second-rate in the trappings added by human 
ands can rob him of what he came to find. There is something 
‘Ise. At the grotto the rest of Lourdes falls into perspective. It is 
ossible to see in Lourdes the whole Church in miniature. It is a 
voncrete example of the union of grace with nature that takes 
lace in the mystical Body of Christ. The unashamed commer- 
jalism of the town, the lack of taste that may be found in the 
omain, the officiousness of an individual brancardier, the brief 
isputes that burst out between excited people when progress 
rough the crowded passages is impeded; there is so much to 
ffend the eye and the critical mind if it is looked for. In the 
idst of it all is the quiet splendour of the grotto and its testimony 
) the workings of divine grace. Pure and unspotted within, the 
Vhurch presents to the world her human side with all its mixture 
the tawdry and the holy, the venal, the merely vulgar and the 
roic. 
At Lourdes, as in any holy place, the inner life of the Church 
tsts through the human facade and the essential connection 
tween the inward and the outward aspects of the mystery is 
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dramatically made clear, not in the speculative way that appeals 
only to the theologian, but in such a way that each one can taste 
and see and experience for himself. 

It is the sick who at Lourdes pose the problem of the Church 
in a way that cannot be denied. There, before the grotto, if any- 
where, there is evidence and justification for denying God. The 
apparent blind lack of purpose in nature that at other times can. 
be put out of mind, here pushes itself forward and will not be) 
silenced. But Lourdes itself will not permit the solution of despair. | 
Prayer becomes a necessity, to raise the pressing burden of evil] 
and pain. At the grotto prayer is like a sword cutting its way) 
physically through thickened human misery. It is only through 
membership in the Church, the mystical Body of Christ, that 
purpose can be given to the broken humanity lying helplessly| 
before the grotto at Lourdes. The Church was founded in the 
suffering of Christ and it is only on condition of suffering that me 
may enter it fully—at the very lowest estimate, on condition 0 
the denial of self that is entailed in the avoidance of mortal sin 
Christianity sees no merit in pain itself, yet the invalids and th@ 
cripples bear testimony to the scale of values of the Church. In @ 
world in which success means an income of two thousand a yea 
they are a silent question mark. 7 

It is the bearing of the hurts of humanity at Lourdes that bringi 
to the surface the hidden life of the Church. The necessary attenqj 
ance on the sick focuses the charity of the Church. The virtues @ 
faith and hope and patience and religion are written openly of 
faces in the crowds. The worship of the Church is performed wit} 
solemnity. These things may be seen at other places, but at Lourd@ 
they are brought together and intensified so that it is possible 
see all at once the living organism of the Church, drinking in 
life of grace that flows from Mary and, living by that grace, joini 
in the sacrifice of Christ, spreading His influence over all manking§} 
Lourdes gives a practical example of how grace becomes incarnd 
in human nature. This is the humiliation and the new glory of ti 
Blessed Trinity which began in Nazareth and now takes on endl@ 
different forms as the life of Christ is given to all who believe alll 
are baptised. Men will remain men even when they become mel 
bers of Christ and, while they try as best they can to imitate 
virtues, they will continue to go into the market-place and to fig 
delight in the sham and the second-rate or to be irritated by § 
poor taste of their fellows; these things do not matter very mu} 
They will also continue to quarrel with one another, to cheat @@]! 
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another, to display self-importance, to sin. It is in this poor 
material that the Most Holy Trinity consent to dwell. This is the 
Church. It requires humility on the part of men no less to belong 
to this society, a spirit of prudent compromise, a readiness to 
accept, or at any rate tolerate, the frailty and the shortcomings of 
the human vessels—not least one’s own—into which the divine 
life is poured. 
The revelation of the life of the Church at Lourdes is a revelation 
of our own lives since we are members of the Church. The life of 
grace in the individual is meant to overflow into action as it does 
at Lourdes, though not on the same scale nor in the same ways. 
The danger of Lourdes is that its appeal which is primarily 
emotional should get little farther than the emotions; and this is 
where the pilgrim must be on his guard. The atmosphere of 
-enthusiasm for heroism and charitable works could stimulate 
prolonged periods of prayer at the grotto or extraordinary penance 
or apparently unselfish devotion to the sick and yet make no lasting 
impression on a person’s life. That is because the way in which the 
life of the Church is revealed at Lourdes is in a sense unnatural. 
It is like an engine running free, or a car with its wheels raised 
from the ground. The problems are all simplified. Charity finds 
little opposition to its operation, no doubts about application; it 
can act with almost text-book precision, ordering now prayer, now 
the corporal or spiritual works of mercy. As with a car, the diffi- 
culties arise when the wheels touch ground and the open road is 
reached. It is as the train pulls out of Lourdes and the pilgrim 
catches his last glimpse of the grotto on the far side of the river 
that the test of the pilgrimage begins. Life is flowing out of the 
tranquil haven into the open sea. The inner life of the Church no 
longer shines through clear waters. It becomes clouded over again 
by daily preoccupations and by prejudices. As the grotto recedes 
in the distance its hold on the emotions slips. The mind settles 
back and begins to readjust itself to the old, comfortable, human 
‘standards. If it gets its way the vision of the grotto and all it 
implies will very soon fade and men will appear once again for 
practical purposes as merely men, a collection of rival interests. 
The hidden force that animates and unifies the Church, the Spirit 
of Christ, will become just a word in a book. “That makes seven 
times I’ve been to Lourdes’, says the lady in the corner with 
satisfaction. The holiday is over. 

If Lourdes does no more than make us ‘feel good’ for the few 
days we spend there it has failed in its purpose; or rather we have 
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failed in our pilgrimage. Like the candles that burn before the 
grotto, mere emotional enthusiasm will tomorrow provide material 
for the sweeper’s brush. Our Lady is at Lourdes to teach us (J). 
She leads us through all the experiences of a pilgrimage in order 
to show us, in the stillness of the grotto, the meaning of what het 
Son did for us and to show us that what He did is still being 
worked out in us and in all His members. She teaches us this only 
that we may realize that it is something that changes radically the 
whole complexion of life on earth, political, economic, social and 
individual. These chosen ones of Christ suffer, she tells us, so that 
the world may know that it is redeemed; let it now redeem itself 
in its daily business, through Chirst. 

The same message is repeated in a thousand different ways 
speaking to the hearts of those who will hear it. Those who hea 
it are those who put it into practice. The others come away wil 
only tired feet and useless memories. 


(1) F. Meurant, in an article in La vie spirituclle, Oct. 1956, pp. 312-317 
making the point that the statue in the grotto represents an Lad 
only as she appeared at the moment when she announced her identit; 
appeals for a new statue, modelled on Bernadette’s description, whic 
would show Mary as a young mother, smiling, with hands outstrtched 
affectionately greeting her children and inviting them to learn fro 
her the way of Christ. 


The current issue of Catholic Truth Quarterly has first-clas 
reading matter. Douglas Hyde contributes a rather flattering article 
Ireland Through Foreign Eyes. Fr. P. J. McLaughlin of Maynooi 
writes informatively on The Church and Science Today, the Bisho 
of Galway has a thought-provoking article on The Russian Inte 
planetary Missiles. Rather unexpected, but interesting, is Th 
Plydome Church by Fr. Michael O’Neill—a dome-shaped chur 
made of plywood; an answer to missionaries’ problems. Fath 
Michael Harty, in The Christmas Cycle in the Liturgical Yea 
shows he has the knack of writing readably about the liturg 
Father Birch is equally readable and well-informed in Can Educ! 
tion Still Stand? The numerous book-reviews are excellent. TH 
Catholic Truth Quarterly is the organ of the Irish Catholic Tru 
Society, Veritas House, Lower Abbey St., Dublin, which needs ai 
deserves more subscribers. (Advt.) . 


Science and The Lourdes Miracles 


Father Casey defines the miraculous, describes the various species 
of miracles and the conditions which must be verified before the 
Medical Bureau at Lourdes will pronounce a cure as being “without 
any natural explanation.” A scientist and a valued contributor to 
scientific journals, Father is a frequent pilgrim to Lourdes. He 
taught science for many years at Newbridge College and has 
recently been appointed lecturer in chemistry at St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. 


MicHAEL T. Casey, O.P. 


ss HOSE effects are rightly to be called miracles, which are 
wrought by Divine Power apart from the order usually 
observed in Nature’? (Contra Gentes, Ill. c. 102). 

A miracle is a supernatural event caused by Almighty God’s 
direct intervention in the laws of nature. That God can, for His 
own all-wise reasons, set aside or overrule the ordinary laws of 
nature is an undeniable fact; that He has done so on many occa- 
sions is a matter of history. God is the Creator and sovereign lord 
of all. He is, therefore, the Supreme Legislator, infinitely great 
and infinitely good. As Legislator He is not subject to His own 
laws and can therefore set them aside. To say that a miracle is 
a violation or infringement of the laws of nature is incorrect. 
Violation or infraction of law always implies some wrongdoing 
and it would be blasphemous to suggest wrongdoing on the part 
of God. Also, it must be emphasised that an event which at man’s 
level is a miracle, is at God’s level a perfectly ordinary reasonable 
vent. 

To be placed in the category or miracles, a phenomenon must 
ave the following characteristics :— 


(1) It must be of rare occurrence—God did not make laws in 
order to be constantly interfering in them. 

(2) It must have a recognisable spiritual purpose. 

(3) It must bring about either the common or the individual 
good. 

(4) It must'be of a reasonable and moral nature. 
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(5) It often is—but not necessarily—progressive; miraculous 
cures often are progressive. 
(6) It is generally in answer to prayer. 


The question has been frequently asked why do miracles occur? 
Why does God interfere and set aside His own laws? The answet 
is simply that God in His Goodness and Wisdom wishes in this 
extraordinary manner to acknowledge fervent prayer and to com: 
fort those in affliction. Miracles have an apologetic purpose i 
that they set the seal of divine approval on some point of th 
Church’s teaching. For example, in 1858, four years after th 
Definition of the dogma of “‘The Immaculate Conception of Ou 
Lady,” the Ever glorious and Immaculate Mother of God, signi 
fied her pleasure at the Definition by appearing to a humbl 
peasant girl at Lourdes, and revealing Her identity by this titl 
In confirmation of this revelation miracles began to take place a 
the Grotto and elsewhere through the intercession of Our Lad 
of Lourdes. These miracles have taken place right through th 
past century and still take place today. 

Theologians divide miracles into three classes :—those whic 
are “above nature,’’ those which are “‘contrary to nature” an 
those which “exceed nature.’’ A miracle of the first class is 0 
that utterly surpasses the forces of nature, e.g., the raising of t 
dead to life. In this case as a result of death, the normal livi 
functions of the cells like nutrition, respiration, reproduction 
the like, have ceased and in a short time the protoplasm will ha 
been invaded by saprophytic fungi and bacteria which cause 1 
disintegration. These changes are so profound and radical th 
their reversal in a cell has never been accomplished even by t 
most skilled of scientists using all the equipment that man has d 
vised. The instant reversal of all these changes and the causing 
the living functions to re-start is precisely what happens wh 
dead persons are called back to life. These phenomena then a 
utterly and absolutely beyond human power and hence are miracl 
“above nature,” caused by the direct intervention of Almig 
God. i 

An example of a miracle “‘contrary to nature” is provided 
the preservation of life in physiological circumstances which wo 
ordinarily and naturally lead to its termination. We have the c 
of St. Louis Bertrand and there are others too whose lives h 
been attempted by the administration of fatal doses of poison 
yet they remained quite unharmed and undisturbed. The natu 
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effect of alkaloidal poisons when they are absorbed into the blood- 
stream is to put nerve centres out of action, thereby arresting the 
action of the heart, the lungs or other vital organs with resultant 
death of the whole organism. Preservation from death in such 
circumstances, without the administration of antidotes, is contrary 
to the natural sequence of events. 

The case of the eighteen months old child, Louis Justin 
Bouhohorts, a miraculé of Lourdes, provides a very interesting 
example of a miracle “against nature.”” The child had suffered 
from birth from a bone disease known as osteomalacia. He had 
never moved, never sat up nor stood up. To add to his troubles 
he developed tuberculosis. At the time of the apparitions he was 
in extremis. His mother, acting on a sudden impulse, wrapped 
the already moribund infant in a kitchen cloth, carried him to the 
Grotto and immersed him in the icy waters up to the neck and 
kept him so immersed for fifteen and a half minutes. When she 
took him out he was stiff and blue—remember it was the 28th 
February. She again wrapped the child in the old cloth, carried 
him home and put him into his cot. After a while the child began 
to breathe normally. He slept soundly that night and the next 
morning got out of his cot and walked—although he had never 
learned to walk. His maladies had completely disappeared. Louis 
Justin Bouhohorts developed into a normal healthy boy and man 
and lived into his eightieth year. Now to plunge a moribund patient 
into icy water and to keep him there for a quarter of an hour is 
contrary to all medical treatment—in fact it might be described as 
attempted homicide since the normal and natural sequel to such 
| procedure should have been death within a very short time. Yet, 
contrary to all this, the result was a complete cure of Bouhohorts 
j literally overnight. There is no scientific explanation for this 
Jextraordinary phenomenon—nor can there be. It is contrary to 
‘all natural laws and experience. The case of Bouhohorts is not 
Junique in this respect. Dying patients have frequently been 
jimmersed in the baths at Lourdes, it is a normal procedure. Yet 

none of these ever has suffered any set-back as a result of this 
) treatment. 
| There is another similar phenomenon in the baths at Lourdes. 
| Nobody has ever contracted any illness through being in them, 
‘even though all manner of diseased are immersed in them, and 
jit is not possible to change the water frequently. Furthermore, 
some brancardiers have the custom of drinking a glass of the water 
‘taken from the baths in which they have been for hours bathing 
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the sick. Such water naturally teems with pathogenic microbes 
yet nobody has ever become infected. This fact in itself is a con} 
tinuous miracle. 
The third class of miracles, those that “‘exceed nature,” embrace 
a great number of miraculous cures of such a nature that they 
“‘might possibly” have taken place normally, but that in fact, owing 
to the extraordinary circumstances surrounding them, they arg 
lifted out of the natural order and cannot be accounted for by 
Science. In order to prove that a cure is supernatural, it is neces} 
sary to prove conclusively that (a) a serious lesion of the tissues 
existed, (b) cicatrisation was effected instantaneously or in a tim¢ 
obviously too short for the normal process of healing, and (c) thq 
cure is permanent and entails the re-establishment of functiona 
activity for a period. sufficient to exclude a mefe temporary 
amelioration. Cures alleged to be miraculous are subjected td 
thorough investigation by the Lourdes Medical Bureau, where a 
doctors are heartily welcome. Only when natural causes can be 
ruled out completely will the cure be accepted as involving some 
thing that exceeds the forces of nature. The final decision that thd 
cure is a miracle is always a matter for Ecclesiastical Authorit 
In a brief article such as this it would be impossible even to list 
much less to discuss, the many cures at Lourdes. They exten¢ 
over the whole clinical gamut. Some of the cures through th 
intercession of Our Lady of Lourdes have taken place elsewhere 
Of these the case of Pierre de Rudder at Oostacker (Belgium) i 
1875 is of special interest. This man was a woodcutter, who had 
his left tibia and fibula fractured by a falling tree. Medical treat 
ment failed to effect the union of the fractured bones. Suppuratiot 
set in and the wound became a mass of pus. Medical opinion wa 
now unanimous. that amputation of the limb was the only course 
but De Rudder steadfastly refused, and suffered on for eight years 
his condition becoming: steadily worse. The ends of the bone 
became necrosed and the space between them had increased ti 
three centimetres. In 1875 he made a pilgrimage to the Lourde 
Grotto at Oostacker and whilst begging Our Lady to cure hin 
found himself suddenly well. He rose up unaided and walke§ 
without crutches towards the statue and fell on his knees in thanks! 
giving. The suppurating wound had healed, the missing parts ¢ 
the bones had been replaced and had knit perfectly. ; 
The ordinary process of healing. in the case of a fracture is slow 
and requires about two months. It consists in the formation of | 
thin layer of cartilage at each of the broken ends. This is graduall 
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‘solidfied by the deposition of mineral matter, chiefly calcium 
phosphate. This process of cartilage development and calcification 
repeats itself until the ends meet and unite. Further calcification 
then takes place to strengthen the union. The calcium phosphate 
is supplied by the blood in the capillaries which permeate the 
structures. The total quantity of calcium phosphate in the blood 
has been estimated at about 1.5 grams and is derived from ingested 
food. Now the amount of calcium phosphate required to replace 
the necrosed bones in the leg of P. de Rudder was about 5 grams. 
This is obviously much more than the total quantity of available 
salt in the blood. Again, the rate of flow of blood through the 
capillaries is slow and hence the supply of phosphate is naturally 
slow, but in de Rudder’s case the bones knit and were completely 
healed instantaneously. Where did the phosphate come from? 
‘Physiology, Chemistry and Physics can give no answer. How was 
ithe work of months accomplished in less than as many seconds? 
‘Again Science has no answer. The whole event is utterly beyond 
natural power and human skill, and points to one solution only, 
the direct intervention of God at the request of His Holy Mother. 
The objection formerly raised that the cures at Lourdes were 
due to the mineral content of the water, is not now taken seriously. 
The water has been subjected to detailed chemical analysis on 
seevral occasions and the solutes it contains are similar to other 
aters in the district and neither in quality nor in quantity have 
they any marked therapeutic value. 

The phenomena at Lourdes have been the subjects of many 
investigations, clinical and other. Scientists are at liberty to 
examine everything in most meticulous detail and with all the 
means they can devise. The Lourdes Bureau of Scientific Studies 
throws its doors wide open to all investigators and research 
orkers. The Church. heartily welcomes their most searching 
enquiries. Yet after all this, and allowing for every. possibility 
of natural cures, there still remains a great deal of which scientists 
an only say “This is completely beyond Nature’s powers—we 
have no human explanation to offer.” 

| It may still be urged that as scientific research is continually 
increasing our knowledge, it may some day find a natural explana- 
tion for these phenomena that at present baffle it. There is a simple 
eply to this thesis :—Natural Science can never find a method of 
converting 1.5 grams of calcium phosphate into 5 grams of the 
same material, instantaneously and without addition of extraneous 
matter. Furthermore, Science will never be able to cause the 
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instantaneous disappearance of a cancerous growth—even a blast- 
furnace at full pressure could not do this; neither will Science be: 
able to rehabilitate instantaneously diseased lungs that have been 
scored and riddled by the tubercle bacillus. 

There are natural limits to scientific achievement and advancing| 
scientific research gives an ever clearer picture of these limits. But,| 
there is no limit to the power and mercy of God, nor to the loving 
kindness of His Immaculate Mother, the gracious and beautifu 
Lady of the Grotto by whose intercession these miracles até 
wrought. To Her be thankful praise, honour and glory, and ma 
the Lourdes ‘‘Ave” resound through the Nations of the Earth 


AN EARLY CHRISTIAN MARTYR ON MARTYRDOM 


May nothing seen or unseen fascinate me, so that I may 
happily make my way to Jesus Christ! Fire, cross, struggles 
with wild beasts, wrenching of bones, mangling of limbs, 
crunching of the whole body, cruel torments inflicted by the 
devil—let them come upon me, provided only I make my 
way to Jesus Christ. Of no use to me will be the farthest 
reaches of the universe or the kingdoms of this world. I 
would rather die and come to Jesus Christ than be king over 
the entire earth. Him I seek who died for us; Him I love 
who rose again because of us. . . . Why, moreover, did I 
surrender myself to death, to fire, to the sword, to wild 
beasts? Well, to be near the sword is to be near God; to be 
in the claws of wild beasts is to be in the hands of God. 
Only let it be done in the name of Jesus Christ! To suffer 
with Him, I endure all things, if He, who became perfect man, ¥ 
gives me the strength. 

From letters written ca. 117 by St. Ignatius of Antioch, — 

as he was on being conducted from Antioch to Rome § 
for execution. a 


Lourdes and Fatima 


The Archbishop of Port of Spain, who is author of Our Lady of 
Fatima, writes that, at Lourdes, Our Lady set up an observation 
theatre, as it were, to which she invited the unbelieving nineteenth- 
century ‘scientific’ world to come and see Heaven’s miraculous 
intervention in human affairs. Fatima, however, was not intended 
to be, to the same extent, itself the focus of attention, but, 
rather, a stimulus to world-wide prayer. 


Most REv. FINBAR RyAN, O.P. 


ARDINAL NEWMAN, in the celebrated Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine, suggests seven tests by 
which we may judge whether an idea now popular is not new 

and unprecedented but the florescence of something seminal in 
Christianity. The fourth of these is what he calls “early anticipa- 
tion’”’. If, in fact, it can be shown that the idea as presently accepted 
is traceable right back to the beginnings of Christianity, and, in 
reverse, that with the passage of time it has become clearer and 
clearer: we may be certain that it is vital to Christian thought. 

As an example, he devotes a section of his seventh chapter to 
“The Office of St. Mary”. “The special prerogatives of St. Mary, 
the Virgo Virginum’ he writes, “are intimately involved in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation itself. . . . As is well known, they were 
not fully recognised in the Catholic ritual till a later date but they 
were not a new thing in the Church or strange to her earlier 
\teachers. St. Justin, St. Irenaeus, and others, had distinctly laid it 
down that She not only had an office but a part, and was voluntary 
‘agent, in the actual process of redemption, as Eve had been 
‘instrumental in Adam’s fall. They taught that, as the first woman 
might have foiled the Tempter and did not, so, had Mary been 
disobedient or unbelieving on Gabriel’s message, the Divine 
economy would have been frustrated. And certainly the parallel 
between the ‘mother of all living’ and the Mother of the 
Redeemer may be gathered from a comparison of the first chap- 
ters of Scripture with the last”. He proceeds to show, by quotations 
from the Scripture and from Fathers of the Church, how con- 
tinuous has been the idea of the Blessed Virgin ‘‘especially in the 
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character of Patroness or Paraclete which St. Irenaeus and other 
Fathers describe and which the medieval Church exhibits—a loves 
Mother with clients”’. 

The doctrinal development of the “‘Mary- idea” is high-lighted 
by the definition of Her Divine Motherhood at Ephesus in 431; 
and of her Imaculate Conception, in 1854, and of Her glorious| 
Assumption in 1950. And together with the enhancement of Her} 
personal dignity has grown recognition of the essential part She) 
plays as Mediatrix of the graces purchased for us by the Life,| 
Death, and Resurrection of Her Son: a réle implicit from the} 
moment of the Incarnation, made formal by Her designation as 
universal Mother on Calvary, implemented in fullest reality since} 
Her Assumption and Coronation as Queen of Heaven. 

Evidential of the seriousness, if it may be reverently described, 
with which She has fulfilled this office, are Her many apparitions, 
across the centuries and over the world: from the first, tradition 
ally supposed to have occurred, in Apostolic times, at Saragossa 
in Spain, through, for example, Guadalupe in Mexico, Coromoto 
in Venezuela, La Salette in France, Knock in Ireland, to Lourdes 
and Fatima and Beauraing in the present day. This year, in which 
is being celebrated the centenary of Our Lady’s apparitions ai 
Lourdes, the whole Catholic world is happily aroused to grateful 
and at the same time hopeful, thought of this “‘loving Motheij 
with clients’ to Whom, as the Memorare ccnstantly reminds u 
approach has never been made in vain. 

The apparitions of Our Lady, however, are not to be regarded 
merely as repetitious showings of Her maternal solicitude. They 
have an individual character and value as indicating some special 
reaction needed, at the time, to a large-scale pressure by the Gatejl 
of Hell upon souls. 

This is well brought out in relation to Lourdes by Dr. Alexi 
Carrel in his book Man the Unknown. “In all countries, at al 
times, people have believed in the existence of miracles or mong 
or less rapid healing of the sick at places of pilgrimage, at certailll 
sanctuaries. But after the great impetus of science during the ning 
teenth century such belief completely disappeared. It was general] 
admitted not only that miracles did not exist but that they cou 
not exist. As the laws of thermodynamics make perpetual motic§) 
impossible, physiological laws oppose miracles. Such is the attituc 
of most physologists and physicians. However, in view of the fac 
observed during the past fifty years, this attitude cannot be | 
tained. The most important cases of miraculous healing have bee 
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recorded by the Medical Bureau at Lourdes, Such facts are of 
profound significance. They prove the objective importance of 
the spiritual activities which hygienists, physicians, educators and 
sociologists have almost always neglected to study. They open to 
man a new world’. He was peculiarly competent to speak about 
Lourdes, because, at the beginning of his professional career, his 
thesis on the supernaturality of the happenings there caused his 
rejection by the intelligentsia of the Sorbonne and, at the end, it 
was the “loving Mother’ of Lourdes Who reopened to him the 
world of Catholic faith. But he understates the matter when he 
says that “educators and sociologists have almost always neglected 
to study” the spiritual activities at Lourdes and elsewhere. 

The advance of science during the last hundred years, in fact, 
continued most spectacularly, and the general raising of the stan- 
dard of education has made an ever-widening circle capable of 
appreciating that advance or, at any rate, its practical advantages. 
But systems of education have tended, more and more, to be 
godless: negatively, in that (apart from Catholic schools and, 
alas! , a decreasing number of Catholic families) not much attention 
is paid to the religious and moral formation of the young; and 
ositively, in that States and Governments aim at complete control 
of schools and scholars in the interest of their own social and 
political ambitions. The consequence is that, in addition to the 
seudo-scientific objection to any supposed intervention of God in 
human affairs, a new and virulent form of irreligion has begun to 
mmesh souls: the form that denies God’s very existence and that 
of a spiritual world here or hereafter. This is no new heresy, 
ndeed, though it has many more heralds and means of propaganda 
now than in St. Dominic’s thirteenth century. 

He was given to the world, St. Catherine of Siena said, through 
ary, to give witness anew and authoritatively to the Gospel of 
Her Son and by the light of true science to dissipate heresy and 
rror. 

No wonder, then, that Mary seeing the disastrous twentieth- 
entury trend (we speak of these tremendous things in human 
erms! ) should recall that designation of Dominic and Her gift 
f the Rosary to him as a means of recall to prayer, the lifting-up 
f the world’s heart and mind to God by meditation on the 
ysteries of Her Son’s Life, Death, and Resurrection. And so She 
e to Fatima to reiterate that call to prayer, to the Rosary 
rayer especially. ' 

_ Jacinta, the heart, as she may be called of the favoured trio to 
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whom Our Lady appeared in the Cova da Iria, being asked at 
the end of an intensive questioning about the apparitions: On what 
did Our Lady chiefly insist in Her talks?, replied without hesita- 
tion: On the recitation of the Rosary. 

Modern facilities for publicity and travel have made Lourdes) 

a “household word”’ in the thought and language of Catholics the 
world over. It is the same with Fatima since 1917, the year of the 
apparitions there. In the minds of unenlightened persons the names} 
seem to stand in some kind of unholy competition or opposition: | 
as though Mary’s love could be divided! Using popular language 
again, it may be said that at Fatima Our Lady “‘dotted the i-s and] 
crossed the t-s”” of Her message at Lourdes. There She inculcated 
the use of the Rosary, the need of penance, abandonment of sin;} 
She did the same at Fatima. 

There is, nevertheless, a contrast between the two messages, 
corresponding to the two pernicious mentalities already describedJ 

For the overly confident, “‘scientific’’, nineteenth-century world 
She set up at Lourdes an observation-theatre, so to speak, where 
Heaven’s miraculous interventions in human affairs might be 
minutely studied; She invited all interested, friend or foe, to come 
there. What millions have taken Her at Her word! What stupen 
dous things they have seen and heard at Lourdes! And, best o 
all from Our Lady’s point of view, how glorious has been th 
return of countless souls to the “knowledge, love and service” 
Her Son: for Lourdes beyond all else is a flaming monstrance 0 
His love and power, and Mary rejoices to see Her children a 
His feet! 

But twentieth-century prayerlessness called, not for a sharpl 
focussed centre of heavenward movement but, fora  stimulugj 
diffused throughout the world to persons of every estate ang 
environment. What this means was admirably expressed in thi 
famous letter of Popé Benedict XV. dated May 7th, 191% 
Directing his Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, to ask th™ 
Bishops of the world to promote a crusade of prayer for peaci 
he wrote: ‘‘Since all graces which the Author of every good deigitl 
to bestow on the poor children of Adam are dispensed, in accori§ 
with the loving design of Providence, through the hands of th® 
most holy Virgin, We desire that, in this tremendous crisis, Hig 
afflicted children implore Her help with confidence more ardel 
than ever . . . approaching the Heart of Jesus, Throne of gracl | 
through Her. . . . Let loving, devoted, prayer, therefore, rise 
Mary, Mother of mercy and all-powerful by grace: from evel 
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corner of the earth, from the smallest chapels as from great 
churches, from the poorest hovel as from kingly palaces and the 
mansions of the rich, from wherever a trusting soul is found... .” 
More strikingly than ever did Mary show Herself “‘a loving 
Mother” to Her clients! On May 13th She appeared at Fatima 
and, point by point, during that and the succeeding five appari- 
tions, She accentuated what the Vicar of Her Son had said. You 
desire peace, She said in effect. You must pray for it to My Son, 
through Me; and the prayer you must use is the Rosary—in every 
corner of the earth! 
_ Pope Benedict was thinking immediately in terms of the first 
world-war, but well he knew—and well Mary knew! —that war 
was only a symbol or, rather, the consequence, of the pestilential 
abandonment of God and the spiritual starvation of souls, deliver- 
ance from which we ask in the Litany, saying: From pest and 
famine and war, deliver us, O Lord! This spiritual war is waged 
continuously by the Gates of Hell, even in times euphemistically 
called “of peace”. At Fatima, Our Lady pointed this out clearly. 
While promising victory over the enemy of souls if Her appeal 
for a return to God were heeded, She warned the world of wide- 
spread disaster, if it were not. 

Our Lady did not invite people to Fatima as She did to Lourdes. 

There Her call was centripetal, in Fatima it was centrifugal, but 
the messages of both Lourdes and Fatima are substantially 
identical: O My children, return, return, to My. Son! They are 
expressed, merely in different “mood and tense’. “The Imma- 
culate Conception” and ““The Lady of the Rosary” are other 
names for “‘the loving Mother with Clients”! 
_ By Newman’s test, then, nothing could be more clear than that 
“Our Lady’s apparitions and counsels at Lourdes and Fatima show 
‘not only.the continuity but the intensification of Her active interest 
_in the world’s redemption; nay, Her maternal anxiety lest Her 
‘Son’s Sacrifice should have been in vain for any of Her children, 
‘in any corner of the world. Sublevet nos dextera Genetricis Tuae 
‘Immaculatae, Domine, ut ad aeternam patriam Ipsa_ adjuvante 
‘pervenire mereamur : May the right hand of Thine Immaculate 
Mother, hold us up, O Lord, that with Her help we may deserve 
‘place in the eternal homeland (Postcommunion of the Mass of 
Our Lady of Lourdes). 


Lourdes and Knock 


Comparing the two series of apparitions, Father Walsh notes that 
whereas at Lourdes Our Lady proclaimed to a sinful, wordly 
generation the need for penance, at Knock she was content simply 
to show herself, their Mother, to her impoverished and _ long- 
suffering children. Father Walsh is a professor at St. Jarlath’s 
College, Tuam. He is author of THE APPARITION AT KNOCK. 


MICHAEL WALSH 


N St. Luke’s Gospel we read that “‘the angel Gabriel was sent 
from God into a city of Galilee called Nazareth to a virgin 
espoused to a man whose name was Joseph of the house of 
David : and the virgin’s name was Mary.’’ We know from othe 
accounts that Nazareth was a remote village of little consequenc 
in the world of that time and that Joseph and Mary were poo 
in wordly wealth and unknown outside their own small locality 
Now in studying accounts of Our Lady’s appearance on eart 
down through the centuries one is led to believe that Our Lad 
has a predilection for poor hardworking people living simple liv 
in remote corners of the world. Bernadette belonged to a poo: 
family living in a remote district of France and the people to who 
Our Lady appeared in Knock were likewise poor and hardworki 
in a remote part of Ireland. 
Now that Our Lady is in heaven we know that she is continuall 
praying and interceding for her children on earth. Indeed man 
theologians teach that all graces conferred by Almighty God com 
through her hands. It is not surprising then if in her appearance 
on earth Our Blessed Lady continues to pray for us. At Lourde 
she carried her rosary in her right arm and joined in the Glorid 
with Bernadette. At Knock she appeared in a most inspirin 
attitude of prayer. Her eyes were raised towards heaven. He 
hands were in the position in which a priest holds his hands whe 
praying at Mass. Her whole attitude was one of fervent praye 
and intimate union with God. 
What may be called an unimportant detail in these tw 
apparitions is nevertheless of great interest. Bernadette declar 
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in her description of the beautiful Lady that a yellow rose shone 
on each of her feet. One of the witnesses at Knock said that Our 
Lady wore a crown on her head and “over the forehead where 
the crown fitted the brow a beautiful rose.”” We know that in the 
Litany of Loreto Our Lady is addressed as ‘‘Mystical Rose,”’ and 
the Holy Father, speaking recently to a group of rose-growers, 
said that the rose everywhere “‘signifies Christian joy,”’ and that 
it has become in this way ‘“‘the emblem of Mary, the great “Cause 
of our Joy’.”’ The Holy Father continued : “The liturgical develop- 
ment and symbol of the rose in the devotion to Mary is nothing 
to wonder at, for man instinctively chose the most beautiful of 
flowers to offer to the most beautiful of creatures.”’ The rose, then, 
was a most fitting ornament for Our Lady. Bernadette could find 
no words to describe her beauty adequately. A woman who saw 
Our Lady at Knock declared that she felt great delight and pleasure 
in looking at the Blessed Virgin, and said : ‘“‘I thought when I came 
there first I would never leave it.” 

The beauty of Our Lady at Lourdes gladdened the hearts of all 
who believed. Her beauty had a fascination that was purifying and 
elevating. It was not the glamour of the French salons or the 
theatres of Paris. It was the unique and supernatural beauty of 
he Immaculate Mother of God. Not only was her beauty a delight 
0 those who believed. It was a challenge to unbelievers—a chal- 
lenge to the false standards of a sensual and hedonist generation— 
challenge to those who tried to deny the supernatural. In coming 
0 Lourdes, then, Our Blessed Lady did indeed radiate joy and 
appiness, but she also issued a warning—a stern reminder of the 
necessity of penance. Penance was in fact very much emphasised 
at Lourdes. 

When Our Blessed Lady came to Knock the conditions then 
revailing in Ireland were far different from those in France and 
aurope generally. The people of Ireland at that time were not 
nbridled seekers after wordly pleasure nor followers of the false 
octrines of those who had rejected Christ. The Irish people were 
n fact content if they had a roof over their heads and the bare 
ecessaries of life. Poverty, famine and disease were constant 
isitors. Earlier in their history the Irish people had endured the 
mg agony of the persecutions—a terror which failed to break 
heir loyalty to their God and their Faith. Are we to be surprised, 
then, if at Knock Our Lady gave no pointer to penance? Seem- 
gly not. Rather might there be surprise if she had done so. 
hat the people of Ireland needed most of all at that time was 
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consolation and encouragement. And from Our Lady they got both, 

Our Lady’s visit to Knock was indeed a great spectacle. It 
could not be described as an informal visit. It was, if we may say 
so, the State visit of a Queen to her people. The Queen of Heaven 
did not come alone. She was accompanied by her heavenly re- 
tinue. Retinue, perhaps, does not convey the full truth because} 
what was seen at Knock was more like a manifestation of heavenly’ 
glory—a telecast, we might say, of heaven itself. Let us hear an} 
eye-witness describe the scene. The following is some of the) 
evidence of Patrick Hill given before an ecclesiastical commission :) 

. . . We saw the figures—the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph and St. 
John, and an altar, with the Lamb on the altar, and a cross behind} 
the Lamb. . . I distinctly beheld the Blessed Virgin Mary, life-| 
size, standing about two feet or so above the ground, clothed inj 
white robes which were fastened at the neck; her hands were raised 
to the height of the shoulders, as if in prayer, with the palm 
facing one another . . . she appeared to be praying; her eyes were 
turned, as I saw, towards heaven; she wore a brilliant crown on 
her head, and over the forehead, where the crown fitted the brow 
a beautiful rose. . . I saw St. Joseph to the Blessed Virgin’s right 
hand; his head was bent, from the shoulders, forward; he ap 
peared to be paying his respects . . . his hands were joined like 
a person at prayer. The third figure that stood before me was tha 
of St. John the Evangelist; he stood erect to the Gospel side o 
the altar and at an angle with the figure of the Blessed Virgin, sc 
that his back was not turned to the altar nor to the Mother ©: 
God. . . St. John was dressed like a bishop preaching. . . On the 
altar stood a Lamb . . . behind the Lamb a large cross was placed 
erect or perpendicular on the altar; around the Lamb I saw angel 
hovering during the whole time, for the space of one hour and 4 
half or longer.” 

The immediate result of this visit from heaven was a wave 0} 
enthusiasm and great joy. The people of Ireland felt that the 
were not forgotten in their trials, that the Queen of Heaven wa 
with them. They felt consoled and reassured. As the years passed 
people began to derive other meanings from the apparition 
Though no words were spoken, the tableau was seen to be rich il 
symbolism. The very silence of the display seemed to indicat@ 
that its message was to be learned in silent meditation. And how 
eloguently the silent figures seemed to speak once a study wa™ 
made of the symbolism! Mary is dressed as a queen. She is thee 
Queen assumed into heaven. She is in an attitude of prayer. 
isn’t for herself she is praying. It can only be for us. St. Joseph 
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is paying her his respects. That is what we should do too. St. 
John is dressed as a bishop. He seems to be preaching. It is from 
the teaching of the Church that we learn the truths of our Faith. 
And then there is the altar with the Lamb and cross. These holy 
symbols have from the beginning of Christianity represented the 
Victim of Calvary sacrificed on the cross and daily offered on our 
altars. We are saved by the sacrifice of our Redeemer. The Mother 
of the Redeemer plays a vital part in the application of the graces 
of Redemption. Truly the apparition at Knock brings before our 
minds the great mysteries of our Faith. Its message is never-ending. 

For many people the great miracles of Lourdes have even 
greater significance than the verbal message. And of course the 
‘miracles carry their own message. Not since the early days of 
Christianity had there been so many and such wonderful miracles. 
Lourdes and the miraculous have become synonymous. There was 
not the same need to draw attention to the supernatural in the 
case of Ireland; we know, however, that very many extraordinary 
cures and favours were granted at Knock and the wonders have 
not ceased. Heavenly favours bring joy and happiness to the 
recipients as well as proving that here is the hand of God. 

One of the requests made by Our Lady at Lourdes was that 
processions be held there. Her request has been eagerly complied 
with. The crowds thronging Lourdes each year are unequalled at 
any other shrine of Our Lady in the world. Even though Our 
Lady did not ask for processions at Knock, pilgrims flock to the 
shrine in ever increasing numbers. Visitors declare that for its 
sincerity and fervour the devotion at Knock is unsurpassed. 

In this auspicious year when Lourdes celebrates the centenary 
of its apparition all clients of Our Lady’s Shrine at Knock will 
rejoice with Lourdes in its great glory and triumph. All clients 
of God’s Mother will be glad and rejoice whenever and wherever 
special honour is given to her who is the Queen of Heaven and 
arth. For a century Lourdes has been a powerful medium for 
\propagating and increasing devotion to Our Lady all over the 
Wworld. It is impossible to estimate the influence of Lourdes on 


he Church and on the world in general. In its own way Knock 
jhas done outstanding work in promoting devotion to Mary—often 
: jin the face of criticism and opposition. Most shrines of Our Lady 
shave had to face difficulties at some time or other and it would 
‘seem that after many setbacks Knock has now at last entered on 
Yan era when its work and progress will be unimpeded. Already 
Knock is recognised by the Irish people as Ireland’s national Shrine 


Digest of Papal Documents 


THIS issue’s digest covers Papal addresses and documents published in the 
OSSERVATORE ROMANO between the beginning of November and the end of 
December, 1957. As with previous digest, we had to select: everything of 
merely local or sectional interest is omitted, but everything else which has a 
bearing on the spiritual life is either summarised or translated. Father Austin 
Flannery, O.P., is responsible for the translations and summaries. All direct 
quotations are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


On Fashions 

On 8 November, 1957, the Holy Father addressed a group (which had been 
brought together under the auspices of the Unione Latina Alta Moda) composed 
mainly of Italian and foreign fashion-designers, manufacturers of clothing, 
materials and accessories. The Unione Latina aims to make fashion-designing 
conform to the moral law and exercise a civilising influence in the world. Its 
members had asked the Holy Father for directives. He reminded his hearers, 
first of all, that clothing has three functions: men use it to safeguard their health, 
to safeguard modesty and to decorate their persons. Dress-designing must 
respect all three functions. The clothes must be conducive to the health of the 
wearers—history furnishes many examples of clothes which were quite the 
reverse. They must also serve the interests of Christian modesty, and so important 
is this function that all else should be secondary to it. (It is to be noted that, 
in the Pope’s view, modesty is not merely an external check on the dress-designer, 
it ought to be his principal aim.) Lastly, clothes must be decorative. The Pope 
acknowledges that this last function often clashes with the second function, 
but insists that no such clash is possible where a less exclusively physical 
conception of human beauty is adopted. Where a more integral conception 
prevails, this third function is exercised in and through the other functions. 
The Pope commends the work of the men and women who have been working 
for the spread of Christian ideals in the fashion-world: 

It is providential that people have come forward—informed Christians, 
technically competent—who have set out to free fashion-designing from 
less commendable tendencies. They see it, first and foremost, as the art 
of knowing how to dress: an art, part of whose scope it certainly is to 
set in relief, in right measure, the beauty of the human body, the chef- 
d’oeuvre of Creation—but in such wise as not to obscure but, rather, to 
reveal what St. Paul refers to as: “‘a possession you can never lose, that of 
a calm and tranquil spirit; to God’s eyes, beyond price.” 

The Pope went on to say that the problem of dress was precisely here: to 
harmonise the exterior ornamentation of the person with the interior ‘‘calm 
and tranquil spirit.”’ Zealous preachers had often castigated fashions, he said, 
but “it must not therefore be concluded that the Church advocates the absolute 
renunciation of beauty-culture or of fashions. To think so would be to forget 
what St. Paul wrote: ‘women... are to dress themselves modestly and with 
restraint in befitting attire’ (1 Tim., 2: 9).’’ The Pope said that the Church does 
not condemn fashions, but it puts the faithful on their guard against the 
aberrations of fashion. He continued: 

This positive attitude of the Church derives from an outlook which far 
transcends the mere aestheticism or hedonism of modern paganism. In 
the Christian view, the human body, at the service of the soul, is the chey 
d’oeuvre of God’s visible creation. It was elevated by the Redeemer to 
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the status of temple and instrument of the Holy Spirit. It is as such that 

it deserves respect. Its beauty must not, therefore, be regarded as an end 

in itself—especially if this leads to degradation of its acquired dignity. 

The Holy Father went on to say that, while it is quite obvious that suggestive, 
harmful fashions exist side by side with good ones, it is not easy to give general 
directives for discerning the border-line between the two types. The reason 
for this is that what may be perfectly proper in this or that place, at this or 
that time, in this or that set of circumstances, may be quite the reverse in another 
place, at another time, in another set of circumstances. It is these variables 
which make it difficult to give general directives. But the existence of variations 
does not excuse us from condemning, here and now, whatever passes the 
limits of modesty, here and now. The Pope did give a few general directives, 
but implied that if they are to be effective, they will need to be implemented 
_by a Christian sense of modesty. This sense will immediately perceive the 
existence of “impudence and seductiveness, the idolatry of matter, luxury or, 
perhaps, mere frivolity,”’ even if the designers are experts at hiding such things 
amongst elements of genuine artistic merit. The Pope insisted that the outlook 
of a decadent society is not a sufficient guide in this matter, but only the outlook 
of a society in which Christian ideals dominate, He gave the following directives: 

(1) “Fashions must never be a proximate occasion of sin.” 

(2) Designers and wearers of fashions must recognise that they are responsible 
for the ill-effects liable to be caused by immodest or over-luxurious dress. 
Too great luxury in dress can foster discontent among the poor, it can make 
more rigid the barriers between class and class and can be itself expressive of a 
cynical contempt for the values to which the working-classes adhere. It was 
not that he would limit the creativeness of designers, the Pope insisted, nor 
condemn them to a dull, monotonous austerity. Rather would he trace out 
the right path to be followed, if they would interpret faithfully the values of a 
Christian civilisation. He set out three principles for the guidance of those 
who are prepared to accept their responsibility: 

The first is that they should not underestimate the influence of fashions 
for good or evil. Dress speaks a language, which is the more forceful the 
oftener it is repeated and the more clearly it is understood. (He had remarked 
earlier that dress can express “joy and sorrow, authority and power, pride 
and simplicity, riches and poverty, the sacred and the profane.”) Society, 
as it were, speaks through clothes; they are one of the means society uses 
to build up or destroy the future. The Christian, whether designer or 
client, will be careful not to underestimate the dangers and the spiritual 
ruin sown by immodest dress, especially in public; for public conduct 
should not belie’ professed ideals. The Christian will be mindful of the 
high purity expected in his disciples by the Redeemer, even in looks and 
thoughts. He will also recall the severity with which God condemned 
those who cause scandal... . 

The second principle is that fashion must be brought under control, 
instead of being abandoned to men’s caprice and, then, supinely accepted. 
This goes for those who make fashions—the designers and the fashion- 
critics. Conscience asks them not to follow blindly the depraved taste 
which society—or, more accurately, a part of it: not always the most 
endowed with wisdom—can manifest. But it goes also for the clients. 
Their dignity demands that they should free themselves, with an informed 
sense of responsibility, from the tyranny of fashions of doubtful morality... . 
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The third and more concrete principle is that of respect for moderation, | 
in every domain of fashion. Excess is the principal cause of the deformation | 
of fashion, moderation is its safeguard. Moderation ought to make its: 
influence felt especially in men’s hearts, regulating the appetite for luxury, 
curbing ambition and caprice. Let the makers of fashions be guided by) 
moderation—the designers especially—in their choice of line and cut, 
of ornaments. Let them be persuaded that sobriety is the highest quality 
of art. (Oss. Rom., 9 Nov., 1957.) 


The Need for a Christian élite j 


On the 10 November, the Holy Father addressed the participants in the first! 
international congress of the Scuole Private Europee. These “private schools” 
provide, in certain European countries, a Catholic education in place of that 
offered in the secularised, State-controlled schools. Representatives from 
different countries had come together to discuss their common problems} 
During the course of his address (which was largely taken up with the role of 
the “‘private schools” and the importance of independent institutions vis-a-vis 
the function-absorbing State), the Pope said: 

It is with reason that you hope that your entente will facilitate the 
formation of a younger generation who long to be free of the limitation 
of a nationalism which is often exaggerated and outmoded by the facts 
and to face up to the responsibilities which will be theirs in a more integrated 
Europe. . . . The European society which is now coming into existenc| 
will not find interior equilibrium, nor keep its place amongst the othe 
world-powers, unless it can call upon an élite who are imbued with thi 
best human and Christian traditions and, above all else, convinced © 
the primacy of spiritual values over even the most evolved technica 
organisations. (Oss. Rom., 13 Nov., 1957.) 


The Lourdes Centenary: the Apostolic Constitution 


Having written an encyclical on Lourdes last summer, the Holy Fathe 
published the Apostolic Constitution Primo Exacto on the 1 November, 195) 
He calls on all Catholics to celebrate the centenary of the apparitions at Lourde 
He recommends pilgrimages to Lourdes, refers to the Council set up, und 
the presidency of Cardinal Tisserant, to deal with centenary affairs, to t 
two. congresses to be held next September. He appeals for celebrations: whe 
ever there are sanctuaries or churches dedicated to Our Lady, “‘so that h 
high dignity be put before men’s eyes, devotion towards her increase dail 
_and the morals of Christians, which nowadays are subjected to so many attack 
-Should shine forth once more, in private and in public, an example and incenti| 
.to. those who-have strayed from the true path.” j 


The Pope went on to say that the best way of celebrating the centenary y@ 
is to go to Confession, assist at Mass and receive Holy Communion. He sé 
that we could do nothing more pleasing to Our Lady than “to take a sha 
of those treasures of the Divine Redemption, thus entering into a daily clo 
union with the Only-begotten Son, who alone is to mortals ‘the way, the tru 
and the life’ (John, 15:6). But just as Our Lady herself recommended 1 
only prayer, but also penance, so did the Pope. He reminded them that “thy 
are certain primary and inescapable acts of penance which all men must acce} 
the fatigue of work, thé sorrows and the adversities which are part and pa 
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of everyman’s life.”’ But he urged people to take on extra penances and austerities 
—in so far as they are able. 

He announced the concession of the following privileges and benefits during 
the year: (1) Anybody who goes on pilgrimage to Lourdes during the centenary 
year (i.e., from 11 February, 1958, to 11 February, 1959) can, on any day of 
his choice, gain a plenary indulgence, on condition that he goes to Confession 
and Holy Communion and prays for the Pope’s intentions—which are: the 
return of those in error to the true faith, the conversion of sinners, the progress 
of the virtuous in Christian perfection, the re-establishment and the reinforcing 
of peace between nations and peoples, the liberty of the Church throughout 
the world. The plenary indulgence may be gained once, only. (2) The bishop 
of Lourdes and Tarbes has been given faculties to designate certain priests 
who will be given wide powers of absolution of those who confess to them. 
(Oss. Rom., 20 Nov., 1957.) 


Holiness Through Work 
On the 22 November, the Pope addressed participants in the third national 
congress of Italian makers and distributors of paste alimentari (a generic 
name for spaghetti, macaroni, etc.). Having’ described the importance of 
providing food for the body, the Pope went on to speak of the importance of 
food for the soul, reminding his hearers that Our Lord had told his apostles: 
“My food is to do the will of Him who sent me” (John, 4: 34). He continued: 
Now, to do the will of God is, for all men, first of all, to believe the 
truths He has revealed and to observe His commandments. . . . For you, 
more specifically, the accomplishment of the will of God lies in doing 
your work with the maximum competence. Do not underestimate the 
importance of what We say: everybody ought to be, perfectly, what he is; 
to do, perfectly, what he is about: esto quod'es, age quod agis... Do 
the will of God, whether you are engaged in production . . . or distribution. 
. .. Finally, it is in doing God’s will that you show your love for Him 
—and this is “‘the first and the greatest commandment” (Matt., 22: 38). 
The just earnings which you, legitimately, expect from your work make 
the labour and risks more endurable, but they must not become your 
sole objective. If your faith in the word of God, in the light of which men’s 
bodies are seen as members of Christ, inspires, sustains and animates 
your work, then will it become holy work, capable of sanctifying you— 
because done in God’s service, for the love of God. (Oss. Rom., 24 Noy., 

1957.) 


Technical Progress and Spiritual Values 

A special intensive and extensive mission was preached in Milan for several 
weeks last November, under the direction of the Archbishop, Monsignor 
Montini. The Holy Father preached a radio-sermon for the close of the mission, 
on the 24 November, during the course of which he said: 

The events which have followed each other so swiftly for the last few 
years and months warn us that the nations are approaching, with 
increasing rapidity, the crossroads of salvation or ruin. Humanity has 
to face up to the choice between the salvation and prosperity offered by 
a technical and exclusively materialistic civilisation, and that—more 
secure and more worthy of man—to be found in a re-affirmation of the 
primacy of the spirit. Milan, in common with every great modern metropolis 
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whose life hinges on productive labour and large industries, is exposed 
to the dangers of such a choice, to the lure of materialistic mirages and, 
perhaps, to the prejudice which would set up progress and religion as 
irreconcilibles. No, beloved sons. To accept the supremacy of the spirit 
does not involve the renunciation of prosperity, nor the diminution of the 
impulse to ever greater technical progress. Instead of that, it suggests, 
on the one hand, that we do not place in material prosperity our hopes — 
for happiness in this life, and, on the other hand, that we do not allow 
the laws and the course of technical progress to get the upper hand, in 
such wise as to develop into an irrational and inhuman tyranny. Guard 
the true liberty and dignity of the spirit from overt or hidden attack; they 
alone can save the common patrimony of civilisation, and guarantee 
our future happiness. (Oss. Rom., 27 Nov., 1957.) 


Religious Life: Problems of Adaptation 

About the middle of December last, the Second General Congress of the 
States of Perfection was held in Rome. The title is happier in French or Italian | 
than it is in English. It is used to describe a congress of superiors and other 
members of the various religious orders, congregations and similar societies, | 
the object of the congress having been to co-ordinate, help and encourage the 
various more localised efforts at inter-order co-operation that were initiated — 
after the first congress (1950). Both congresses are, as the Holy Father put it, 
the expression of a desire for more and more complete co-ordination of the 
“states of perfection” with the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The Pope reminded his hearers, first of all, that though we speak of religious 
as being in a “‘state of perfection,” that does not mean that we identify “‘state | 
of perfection” with “‘perfection.”” The Pope insisted that not only is perfection 
attainable by all Christians, but that they are bound to tend towards it: 

A Christian tends towards perfection when he is not content merely 
to do what he is bound under pain of sin to do, but, habitually, gives | 
~ himself entirely to God, loving and serving Him and, with the same end 
in view, gives himself to the service of his neighbour. There is a perfection 
which is obligatory, the obligation arising out of our very creaturehood 
—it is to cleave, voluntarily, to God. Herein is the perfection of every 
free human activity, as of every reasonable creature. Not to tend towards 

it is to have turned one’s back on one’s last end. 
However, the Pope went on to say that he is now concerned with the tending 
towards perfection which surpasses obligation and which: ! 
takes hold of a man entirely, consecrating him without reserve to God. | 
This perfection consists, par excellence, in union with God through charity.| 
It is also called a perpetual self-holocaust, without reservations, undertaken 
for the love of God and in order to give expression to it. 

The Pope went on to say that this tending towards perfection is realised 
in a complete and surer way in the three states of perfection: i-e., in religious 
institutes (orders and congregations), in societies of common life without public 
vows and in secular institutes—but it is not confined to these. Many individual# 
in the world follow the evangelical counsels, taking private vows; such person 
lack none of the essential elements of an effective tending towards perfectio 
although they are not in any of the three juridical states of perfection. 

The Pope went on to say that, while the perfection to be™achieved and th 
essential means to its achievement would never change, this was*not true 
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the manner of applying the means. Here there is need for adaptation. Thus, 
while all religious, superiors and subjects, are bound to be always steadfast 
to their obligation to achieve union with God through charity, to consecrate 
themselves to the service of the Church, 
it is not forbidden them to give thought to the problem of the renovation 
and adaptation of the means to its achievement—provided they are not 
lacking in the respect due to tradition, and that they do not change 
prescriptions which their Constitutions consider inviolable. Subjects, 
for their part, must observe religious discipline, which forbids them to 
| attempt what is reserved to the competence of their superiors, undertaking 
| reforms which they have no right to initiate without their superiors’ 
| authorisation. 
Adaptation can never be such as would destroy the essential characteristics 
of an order or congregation. When a founder of an order has his ideal approved 
by the Holy See, subsequent superiors of the order are not free to decide for 
themselves what the order’s ideal is. It is the founder’s ideal which they must 
respect. That is their duty, and the subjects have the right to expect that they 
adhere to it. The possibility of conflict will be removed if both rights and duties 
are respected. 

The Pope went on to say that efforts towards adaptation had produced 
certain tensions in the domain of obedience. It has been objected, he remarked, 
that religious obedience is sometimes prejudicial to the human dignity of the 
subject, does not allow his personality to mature, falsifies his orientation towards 
God. These objections, he remarked, would seem to have particular instances 
in mind. 

The Pope’s reply to the first objection seems to imply that if the dignity 
of the subject is impaired by his obedience, the fault is to be traced to a wrong 
attitude in himself or in his superior. The Pope reminds subjects of Our Lord’s 
words: 

“Come to me, all you that labour and are burdened; I will give you rest. 
~~; . . learn from me; I am gentle and humble of heart; and you shall find 
rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light” (Matt., 
‘11: 29). If the Lord thus exhorts men to take his yoke upon them, his 
purpose is to teach them that, beyond mere legal observance—which 
easily becomes onerous and hard to bear—they will discover what is 
true submission and Christian humility. Far from impairing the dignity 
of a man who has taken on the yoke, these will make him free, interiorly; 
showing him that his state of subjection is not an extrinsic constraint, 
but a putting of himself into the hands of God, whose will is expressed 
in the authority of his superiors. 
Then there is a word for superiors: 
The superior, for his part, must exercise his authority in the same evangelical 
spirit: “he who is the greatest among you, let him be as the least: and he 
that is the leader, as he that serveth” (Luke, 22: 26). The firmness which 
is required from a superior must always be accompanied by a profound 
respect and the delicate concern of a father’s heart. 
Dealing with the second objection—which would discern a certain “infantilism” 
sin some religious—the Pope seems to admit a certain substance in the accusation. 
He says, of course, that it is an accusation which is simply irrelevant in the 
case of the vast majority of religious men and women—there is nothing infantile 
in their intellectual or affective lives, nor in their activities. But he goes on to 
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say that sometimes religious are led “to adopt ways of thinking and of acting!) 
which lend colour to the reproach,”’ He appeals to religious superiors and subjects] 
to take heed of the words of St. Paul, who invited Christians to “build up the} | 
frame of Christ’s body,” until “we shall reach perfect manhood, that maturity§ 
which is proportioned to the completed growth of Christ” (Eph., 4: 12, 13). 
The Pope reminds them that St. Paul would not allow infantilism in the faithful) 
and that, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, he rejects it quite explicitly: j 
“When I was a child, I talked like a child, I had the intelligence, the thoughts\j 
of a child; since I became a man, I have outgrown childish ways” (1 Cor.,. 
13: 11). 
The Pope does not admit the third objection (that obedience to a superiorly) 
places an obstacle to a man’s direct approach to God). The Church regards\j 
obedience as a means through which a subject attains union with God. The | 
superior commands only in the name of God, while the subject should obey 
only for the love of Christ, and not for human motives. (Oss. Rom., 12 Dec., 


1957.) 
From the Christmas Address: Technique and Wisdom 


The Pope appealed to men to see recent technical developments in theiril 
proper perspective, not to allow them to divert their eyes from God, nor imagine} 
that the man of great technical skill, the homo faber, is to be regarded as they 
human ideal, rather than the man of wisdom, the homo sapiens. He comparedy 
the serene joy which the marvel of Bethlehem produced in the hearts of the® 
shepherds, with the doubt and anxiety provoked by present-day technical 
marvels. He would turn the attention of troubled mankind towards the Child 
of Bethlehem, who is able to comfort those who despair of restoring harmon, | 
to the world, since he himself is a pledge of world-harmony and a Guide tom 
those who work for world-peace. 


The Pope described men’s temptations to despair of the world, to see i 
as something completely chaotic. If men are thus tempted to despair of the 
entire world, the reason is to be sought, in the Pope’s view, in the fact thaij 
their absorption with technical progress has blunted men’s sensitiveness tc 
spiritual values; the result is a very one-sided development of their powers 
and, ultimately, ineptitude for integral thought, judgment or action. A merel 
technical civilisation makes a man its own prisoner, reproducing in him its 
own characteristics—superficiality and instability. Thus, rapid change hag 
become part and parcel of men’s lives, and yet man’s true happiness is to bq 
found in stability and faithfulness to traditions. Modern inventions provid 
so much food for man’s senses—of hearing, sight and feeling—that he is lef; 
with an ever-decreasing inclination and aptitude for thought. So much is don'® 
for him by mechanical means nowadays, that even his resourcefulness is i 
danger of perishing for lack of stimulus. (Oss. Rom., 23-24 Dec., 1957.) 


I 


Woman and the Apostolate 


The following is a summary, prepared by Dr. D. D. C. Pochin Mould, of th 
address which the Holy Father gave to the Fourteenth International Congres) 
of the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organisations, on the 29 Septembe 
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1957. The congress was held from the 29 September to the 4 October. The Irish 
Catholic Women’s Federation of Secondary School Unions sent three delegates 
to the congress. 


IN his address, His Holiness touched first on the new position and new problems 
jof women in modern life, and then went on to point out the basic principles 
jwhich should direct the apostolate of Catholic women. He discussed this 
apostolate under three headings, the apostolate of truth, of love and of action. 


The Apostolate of Truth 

In the face of modern errors, it was necessary to stress three fundamental 
truths relating to woman’s position with regard to God, to Christ and to the 
+ Church. 

In the modern world, the most misunderstood, and for the Catholic woman, 
the most fundamental, of these truths was that concerning her relationship 
with God. Woman, like man, is created by God, owes her existence to Him, 
| but the atheist denial of this truth was even more dangerous to woman than 
to man, both in her personal and her public life. The first objective of the 
Catholic woman’s apostolate in the service of truth was the recovery of the 
fullness of faith in God, for God is both the source of her being and her final 
end; the improvement of women’s position depended on this truth. 

Moreover, not only has God given woman existence but also her special 
feminine make-up, physically, psychologically. Man and woman alike are 
created in the image of God, and, in their several spheres, they are equal 
persons, with equal dignity and rights. Woman is. called to collaborate with 
man in the propagation and development of the human race, to assume 
the delicate and sublime role of motherhood. She is concerned with bringing 
the child into the world, looking after him, giving him his early education 
and instruction, helping him through adolescence and preparing him for adult 
life and its responsibilities. Woman has the great gift of not merely handing 
on physical character, but also the disposition of soul, moral and spiritual, 
which determines character. Modern psychological study has further 
demonstrated the complexity and originality of woman’s nature; a civilisation 
which failed to appreciate it would tend eventually to sterility and decline. 

Woman can use her special gifts in marriage and motherhood, or again, 
respond to the divine intentions for her in a more direct manner by consecrated 
virginity, born of desire more total, more pure, more generous. Both in Catholic 
and in missionary countries, the woman who in this way devotes herself to 
working for the sick, in education, in helping families, shows the presence and 
activity of the divine in herself, follows her vocation with the greatest fidelity. 

The Pope went on to speak of the progress that might be made if women 
lived up to their vocation in the modern world with all its possibilities, devoted 
to God and using their influence to make Him known and loved. He then 
discussed the second fundamental truth, which concerns woman’s relationship 
to Christ. How could they save others, if they did not bring them Christ, and 
how bring Christ, if they did not first belong to Him themselves? ‘‘For all 
are yours; and you are Christ’s’”’ St. Paul writes (1 Cor. 3: 23) and this is the 
key truth which should possess the Christian soul, control its life, direct its 
apostolate. Women then must bring to others the truth and the grace of Christ, 
Set this against those cultures and countries in which women were relegated 
to an inferior position. The Gospels and the history of the Church show plainly 
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that heroism and sanctity were not unattainable by women; moreover, in tl 
various fields of the apostolate, they have been and are engaged in all kincg 
of work, which only they can do. 


The dependence of woman upon Christ takes a special vividness from marriagé 
St. Paul’s “Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church an 
delivered himself up for it” (Eph., 5: 25) and ‘“‘Let women be subject to the) 
husbands as to the Lord . . . therefore, as the Church is subject to Christ, s) 
also let the wives be to their husbands in all things” (Eph., 5: 22, 24). Chris\i) 
then, gives to the marriage of baptised persons an incomparable dignity, making 
it a source of salvation for them. And St. Paul, by comparing marriage f) Y 
the union of Christ with His Church, not only shows the relative positior) 
of the partners, but also the indissoluble nature of their union. Modern state! 
and those peoples who have only attained independence after the last wail 
tend more and more, in legislation and outlook, to put man and woman o| 
equal footing in the family, in social planning, in political and professions 
life. This development, the Pope said, had its legitimate side, but it was ve 
necessary for women in their apostolate to maintain the full Christian concep 
of marriage and of the woman’s position in the family. a 


The union of Christ with woman finds its greatest expression, its perfedy 
fulfilment in the Virgin Mary. As Mother of God, Mary was preserved from 
original sin, from personal sin, received all virtues, the gifts of the Holy Spiri 
and is closely united with her Son in His work of redemption. This shoul® 
help women to realise the nobility of their sex, for it was a woman who we 
overshadowed by the Most High, from whom the Second Person of the Trinit® 
took flesh without the intervention of man. If indeed life can show the depthg 
to which woman can descend, Mary shows the heights to which she can ris 
in Christ and for Christ. What other civilisation or religion can show such aj 
ideal of womanhood? Modern humanism, laicism, Marxism, the great not 
Christian religions, have nothing comparable to this vision, at once exaltell 
and humble, transcendent, yet attainable. 


Women, therefore, should never lose sight of Mary and her example bot]: 
in their personal lives and in the apostolate; she is placed as a light to sho# 
the dignity of woman and the nobility of her mission. But it is not enougi 
merely to know Mary’s privileges, it is necessary to approach her and live i) 
the radiance of her presence. A Catholic woman who engages in the apostola 
without having devotion to Mary is a contradiction. Devotion to Mary bring 
cus to know Christ more fully, to receive Him, as it were, from the arms @ 
His mother. 


The third fundamental truth in the apostolate of truth concerned woman¥ 
relation to the Church, and her dependence on it. The modern woman fing 
her right line of conduct only in the Church, which is the judge of intellectuy 
and moral ideas and of the application of truth to specific situations in person® 

and social life. The Pope condemned the line of thought which would li 
the Church’s function to the teaching of abstract principles and exclude hij 
from applying her teaching to the concrete situations of ordinary life. 
reminded the Congress that the Church is not just the Hierarchy, but tl 
Mystical Body composed of and. needing all its members, each with its ow 
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‘part to play for the good of the whole, and that in this Mystical Body, women 
had their own free and responsible part to play. 


The Apostolate of Love 


His Holiness pointed out that the apostolate of truth remains largely ineffective 
if it is not continued into that of love and of action. And the apostolate of 
love, of charity, is of special importance for woman, with her affective nature, 
jand for many of the organisations represented at the present Congress. 


So, then, the apostolate is more than the transmission of doctrine, dogma, 
ules of conduct; it must be lived with a living charity; the success of the 
‘apostolate depends on having this love of God, penetrating, enlarging and 


divinising human love; the soul abandoning itself completely to the divine 
love. 


His hearers had recognised the necessity of bringing assistance, spiritual, 
cultural and material to backward peoples, as against the infiltration of 
‘materialism, Communism, Protestant sects. The work of the apostolate did 


ur love. The Pope quoted the wonderful hymn of charity of St. Paul (1 Cor. 
(3: 4-7) as the ideal to be followed, ‘charity is patient, is kind; . . . beareth 
ul things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 


The apostolate of charity, however, needed to be planned judiciously and 
tudently; its lines of action subject to the direction and the control of the 


hurch. Woman’s affective nature especially needed to be guided by prudence 
ind discretion in its activities. 


The Apostolate of Action 


In the active apostolate, enlightened by the truths of faith, driven on by 
love of God, they were to communicate their spiritual goods to others 
y advice, example, intervention. Once again, Catholic doctrine and the 


f the Gospel. 


Another aspect of the apostolate of action is its universality, which was in 


ct demonstrated by the present Congress whose members worked in so many 
ifferent countries and different spheres. ; 


The Pope said that though the various women’s organisations might come 
P against many difficulties and disappointments, they should not give up or 
espair, but leave the final results in the hands of God. He went on to review 
© new place of woman in contemporary life, the new Opportunities for her, 
which the Catholic woman could exercise her apostolate. The Apostolic 
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See, he said, does not merely tolerate your action in these fields, she encourag@) 
urges you to the apostolate. . 

In conclusion, the Pope spoke once more of the need to make known Catho! | 
thought on the development of the personality of woman and of her missi/® 
in the modern world. He stressed the indirect but vital apostolate brougy 
to bear on their immediate surroundings by Catholic women living up to thi 
vocation. The world today, divided into hostile camps, with whole naticg 
enslaved, should not make them despair of their apostolate. The final triumiy 
of the Christian faith might seem remote, but it was sure. So, then, not do j 
or pessimism, but reliance upon Our Lord: “In the world you shall have distre™ 
But have confidence! I have overcome the world.” (John 16 : 33) : | 


STILLNESS AND GOD’S WORD 

“To have ears to hear requires grace, for God’s word can 
be heard only by him whose ears God has opened. He does 
this when He pleases, and the prayer for truth is directed at 
that divine pleasure. But it also requires something that we 
ourselves desire and are capable of: being inwardly ‘present’; 
listening from the vital core of our being; unfolding ourselves § 
to that which comes from beyond, to the sacred word. All | 
this is possible only when we are inwardly still. In stillness § 
alone can we really hear. When we come in from outside our § 
ears are filled with the racket of the city, the words of those § 
who have accompanied us, the labouring and quarrelling of § 
our own thoughts, the disquiet of our hearts’ wishes and 
worries, hurts and joys. How are we possibly to hear what 
God is saying ? That we listen at all is something ; not everyone 
does! It is even better when we pay attention and make a real © 
effort to understand what is being said. But all this is not yet f 
that attentive stillness in which God’s word can take root. 
This must be established before the service begins, if possible ¥ 
in the silence on the way to church, still better in a brief 1 
period of composure the night before.” Romano Guardini, | 
BEFORE Mass, p. 14. (Longmang) 


Book Reviews 


| Our Lady of Lourdes. By Right Rev. Monsignor Joseph Deery, PoP.; ViG., 
M.A. Browne and Nolan Ltd., Dublin. 1958. Pp. 266. 70 Illustrations. 
18/-. 
| ONE wonders what is the real value of a centenary. For surely it is no great 
triumph for a religious house, a college, or a parish church to last a hundred 
jyears. Oddly enough, it is sometimes said that a centenary celebration will 
\put a place back on the map. But Lourdes is different. It needs no worldly 
advertisement. Our Lady herself put it on the map, and its circle grows each 
/ year to the amazement of people who think that a town’s geographical importance 
thas no link with spiritual realities. In the epilogue of his book, Monsignor 
)Deery says: “after one hundred years of existence, the Sanctuary is still only 
jon the threshold of its career. Founded on a rock, in a manner of speaking, 
like the Church, it shares in the agelessness of that divine institution.” Not 
the least boon of the Lourdes centenary is the publication of this book. 
There are many sides to Lourdes. Existing books in English concentrate 
jas a rule on one or other aspect of the mystery, the Apparitions, St. Bernadette, 
ithe Sanctuary, the Miracles, the Message. But here all in one book is the whole 
(Lourdes. Though it is not a guide book, it could be usefully employed as a 
ipilgrim’s companion. Guide books are as spiritless as catalogues. But this 
vis a book from the pen of a priest who has seen Lourdes grow, and has felt 
it growing into himself. He is one of those whose “pilgrimage is undertaken 
less for the observation of charisms and more for the acquisition of internal 
‘grace, especially of the distinctive grace accorded by Our Lady of Lourdes, 
the grace of prayer which leads, with her gentle prompting, to the growth of 
hrist in the soul of themselves and their fellow men” (p. 251). Nevertheless, 
the author gives a brief history of the cures and of the establishment and 
‘organisation of the medical bureau. From the factual point of view the history 
‘of the buildings is most interesting, and includes even the new church of St. 
Pius X which will be opened at Easter. The development of the ceremonies 
s also described and this includes a note on the origin of the Lourdes hymn. 
The story of St. Bernadette, her childhood, the apparitions, her later life and 
sufferings, is told again. It is the most essential part of the whole history. One 
ever tires of reading it. Her importance is not exaggerated in what Monsignor 
Deery says: “None but she saw the Blessed Virgin at Lourdes: none but she 
jeard her or received any commission from her. The fact of her appearance 
ests entirely on the word of Bernadette; the text of her expressed desires and 
he purpose of her visits has no other source. Since, then, the whole marvellous 
spiritual and temporal edifice of the Shrine of Lourdes has been established 
“0 commemorate the visits of the Immaculate, and to achieve her maternal 
Hesigns for man’s welfare in soul and body, it follows that all the immense 
Yenefits that have flown from it should, humanly speaking, be accredited to 
Bernadette” (p. 55). 
| In a foreword, His Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin, draws the reader’s 
pecial attention to the author’s closing chapter—the significance of Lourdes. 
ere the message to be meditated on and preached is presented concisely 
nd simply. In a way Our Lady’s message at Lourdes is a lesson in preaching. 
/t was so simple that one little child could understand it, preach it, and live 
vy it. ) See 4 


| JEROME TONER, O.P. 
ot. Mary’s, Tallaght ee d 
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Modern Miraculous Cures. By Dr. Francois Leuret and Dr. Henri B 
Translated from the French by Rev. Dr. J. C. Barry and Prof. A. | 
MacQueen. Peter Davies, London. Pp. 224. 16/-. ' 

Mucx# controversy has arisen over the question of miracles. Non-Catholi 

usually regard them as just paranormal phenomena which science will o 

day explain. If they are of the prejudiced and bigotted type they may probal@ 

regard miracles as chicanery or the results of hallucination. All of them seq | 
to forget that there are limits to scientific achievement and that neither nog 
nor at any time, will science be able to get two and two to total either thiff 
or five. It would do such people a world of good if they could cast aside thi 
prejudices and spare the time to read through Modern Miraculous Cur 

One of the authors, Dr. Leuret, was formerly President of the Lourdes Medi 

Bureau and the Bureau of Scientific Studies and is, indeed, competent to assij 

medical evidence in a dispassionate way. 

The book under review is a straightforward and convincing account of @ 
subject of miracles. In the opening chapters, miracles are treated from ba 
the theological and scientific aspects; in fact the strictly scientific aspect 
through the book and scientists and theologians alike will welcome this. Jj 
various types of miracle, the Church’s attitude to, and her procedure 
investigating cures reputed to be supernatural are clearly treated; also thy 
is a brief summary of the procedure for Beatification and Canonization proces 

Some salutary counsel is given to doctors on the important part they p 
in these investigations; doctors are obviously the best witnesses in the ci 
of a miraculous cure. The authors justly point out that no doctor has the rile 

to claim credit for a cure which he knows is not due to his treatment, 4 

also, if he feels that a cure is beyond nature’s power, he would be acting Wy 

shabbily towards God in refusing to be His witness. 

Then follows an account of some miraculous cures that have taken ply 
at various shrines of Our Lady—including two at Knock—all of which hie 
come under the author’s notice. The work of the Lourdes Medical Burj 
and the Bureau of Scientific Studies makes fascinating reading. Few pe 
realise that the task of the former is not to record miracles but facts, and 
the latter affords scientists, chiefly medical, the opportunity of carrying 
investigations. Four recent cases of recognised miracles are given in deg 

Three of these took place in Lourdes. The book concludes with an excel 

chapter on the aetiology and physiology of miraculous cures. 

Modern Miraculous Cures is a stimulating book of great interest and i 
be warmly recommended to men of science and to educated laymen. “Tt ome 

a wonderful field of scientific possibilities and points the way to God Himsij 

The translators, Rev. Dr. J. C. Barry and Professor MacQueen, des 
a special word of congratulation on a job really well done. The real thie 
to them will come from Him in whose honour they have so successfully worye 
MicuaeL T. Casey, O1§ 

St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth a | 


Communal Life. Translated from the French by a Religious of the Say 

Heart. Blackfriars Publications, London. Pp. xii+320. 19/6. | 
Tus latest volume in the Blackfriars series “Religious Life’ is a J 
stimulating book; it might even be called shocking. Cardinal Valeri admin 
the first shock in the foreword: “During the last ten years the rhythm of me 
life has altered so much that it is, if I may say so, changing the face of reli 
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| life while we look.” And almost every one of the sixteen articles that follow— 
) they are practically all by members of Orders and Congregations—pierces the 
| armour of our religious complacency at some joint or other. “How many 
) Christians do not even seem to know that to take no notice of our brethren 
} may be a mortal sin!” (Dom Féligonde, O.S.B.). “In the eyes of many, a religious 
} community stands on the fringe of the Church and also on the fringe of human 
) Society. I wish to oppose this point of view” (Father René Carpentier, S.J.). 
| “When they discover ‘the length and the breadth, the height and the depth,’ 
| consecrated souls will receive a stimulating, spiritual food that will save them 
‘from pharisaic egoism: but there seems to be much hesitation about abolishing 
these venerable books of meditation, full of such wise advice, but with so little 
)to say about sanctifying grace and our incorporation with Christ” (Abbé 
Baechler). “In religious communities, the proportion of cases of dementia 
} praecox is higher than among the rest of the population . . . because subjects 
\predisposed enter and find there a climate that strengthens their schizoid 
tendencies: a taste for separation from the world” (Dr. Rousset, quoting 
Father W. Bier, S.J.). “One often hears of the ‘childishness’ of nuns. Might 
Hit not often be a result of the weakness of the common life? An authority 
that is too centralised, too given to nagging, too distant, engenders in the 
inferior a passivity which destroys little by little all sense of responsibility 
yand all capacity for initiative. She thus becomes incapable of ever directing 
herself, and never acquires a sense of community life’ (M. St. Elizabeth, P.S.A.). 
These are disturbing statements; but the questions that this book poses 
as to the inadequacy both of the understanding and the practice of common 
ife must be honestly faced, because the peculiar circumstances of life today 
need not a lessening but a heightening of its principles. There are, unfortunately, 
ommunities where common life is understood as pétty uniformity; a sclerotic 
body of observance remains when the spirit of love and fellowship that should 
inform it has almost departed. The result is an individualistic caricature of 
a life which is essentially communal. 


Few better remedies can be applied than the prayerful study of this book 
hich, forged out of the needs of our own times, gives almost a new dimension 
‘0 community life. Some chapters deal with its origins and history; others 
study its theological, spiritual and psychological aspects. There is, however, 
danger that readers may find the first four or five chapters rather hard going 
und be put off the book. That would be a great pity. They might very well 
egin at the end with the two fine articles by nuns—writing obviously with 
nner information!—on the practice of the common life; or, at the middle, 
ith “The Theology of the Common Life,” a Carmelite article which is as 
ucid as it is inspiring and deep. Father René Carpentier’s study of ‘The 
ommunity Aspects of the Vows and Observances” is also eminently readable 
nd as one would expect from the author of Témoins de la Cité de Dieu, perhaps 
he best modern book on the vows, original in its insistence on true tradition. 
| All in all, and allowing for the discrepancies and inequalities unavoidable 
Vith so many different contributors and for the fact that the articles were 
riginally lectures to a definite French audience, this is an outstanding book. 
No religious community should be without it. 


Donat O’SULLIVAN, S.J. 
t. Mary’s, Emo 
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Dogmatic Theology: Vol. I, The True Religion. By Monsignor G. Van Noort, | 
S.T.D. Translated and revised by Rey. Drs. Castelot and Murphy, S.LS. | 
Mercier Press, Cork. Pp. xlvii+324. 30/-. j 


Tus first volume of the ten-volume translation of Monsignor Van Noorts’| 
well-known summary of dogmatic theology is very attractively produced, in 
excellent type, with chapters and subdivisions clearly marked and with the} 
many footnotes wisely grouped together at the ends of the articles. A summary,} 
helpful for the beginner, prefaces each section and extensive reading-lists arel 
provided. The subject-matter of this treatise will be familiar in brief outline 
to many readers as Chapters III, IV, VI and VII of the first part of Archbishop} 
Sheehan’s Apologetics. There ate two principal sections of the book. The first! 
section establishes, in the abstract, the criteria by which we can measure the 
claims of any given religion to be the true religion, the supernaturally-revealed 
religion. The second and principal section of the book (pp. 107-272) applie: 
these criteria to the claims of the Christian-Catholic religion. Applying the 
internal criteria, the author examines the holiness of the doctrine of the Christian-+ 
Catholic religion, the Person and mission of its Founder, Jesus Christ, his 
miracles, especially the Resurrection. In the light of the external criteria, the 
author examines both miracles of the physical order and such miracles of thg 
moral order as the spread and preservation of the Catholic faith, the herois 
of its martyrs, the holiness it has produced in great numbers of its followe 
in every age. ] 
The experiment of producing a course of Dogmatic Theology in Engilisl 
is an interesting one, and needless to say much if its success will depend om 
the reception with which the first volume meets. We are concerned herd 
particularly, of course, with its appeal to the layman—there is no need to stre: 
what a boon it will prove to the seminarian and the missionary priest. Fo 
the layman we foresee a number of initial difficulties, more imaginary thai 
real. And first there may be a prejudice against dogmatic theology as somethin 
dull and heavy. It cannot be pretended that it is light reading: but if one become 
really interested in its problems and gives them the thought they deserve, the 
study can become profoundly interesting. 


The second difficulty will affect the lay reader particularly at the beginni 
of this volume, and it would be a pity if it discouraged him from further readin; 
since it disappears more and more as the work progresses. It lies in the lac 
of familiarity of the layman with a certain amount of technical terminolog 
which is part of the seminarian’s mental equipment. It is not that the layme 
is not educated enough to study theology—it is purely a matter of words whic 
have a technical meaning new to him. Perhaps a glossary of these words wo 
have helped. But it must be emphasised that this difficulty does not interfe 
with the layman’s ability to follow the general argument of the book, ai 
the appearance of an occasional piece of theological gobbledegook shou) 
not discourage the beginner. In general, the translation is excellent. It is 
be hoped that many of the laity will read this book with profit and even wi 
pleasure—the pleasure of which the late Dorothy Sayers wrote that “ 
Christian faith is the most exciting drama that ever staggered the imaginatil 
of man, and the dogma is the drama.” { 


JosEPH CUNNANE 
St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam rss 
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The Church of the Living God. By Peter Finlay, S.J. Revised, with notes and 
a memoir of the author by Kevin Smyth, S.J. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. London: Burns Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 191. 13/6. 


One and Many. By Illtud Evans, O.P. London: Blackfriars Publications. 
Pp. 82. 4/-. 


The Church of the Living God is a new edition of a book first published in 
1915 as The Church of Christ: Its Foundation and Constitution. The original 
title provides a more accurate indication of the contents. It is a sad thought 
that probably nowhere else in the world but in Ireland would the idea occur 
to anyone of republishing a work on the church written over forty years ago. 
Are we really so remote from the intellectual life of the Church that we can 
carry on as though Mersch, Congar, Journet, Tromp, de Lubac and the rest 
had not undertaken their vast and fruitful task of rethinking this very matter 
of the theology of the Church in the light of the doctrine of the mystical Body 
of Christ? Do the encyclicals on the Church, Mystici corporis and Mediator 
Dei, really mean nothing to us? Certainly, no hint of this new thinking is to 
be found in Father Smyth’s revision of Father Finlay’s work. On the other 
hand, it is well to be reminded that the claims of the Church still have to be 
defended against unbelievers, unattractive though the task may be. It is just 
this defence that Father Finlay’s book presents in an adequate, pedestrian, 
convincing fashion, though in the literary style of an age that seems curiously 
remote. The chapter on the authority of bishops is of special value. The editing 
of the new issue would have been more scientific if some indication had been 
given of where the revisions and additions have been made. A certain amount 
of confusion, particularly about dates, results from this omission. 

Father Illtud Evans’s book is more representative of present-day thinking about 
the Church. Taking problems of defence for granted, he turns in the present book 
(largely a collection of previously-published articles) to explore the delights 
of the inner city. By touching lightly on some points of the doctrine of the 
mystical Body of Christ which is the Church, and by emphasising its life of 
prayer, while passing over the many problems of theology which all this raises, 
Father Evans succeeds admirably in presenting a popular approach to the 
mystery of the Whole Christ, extended in time and space, uniting all men in 
the worship of the Father and in the bond of charity. As no more than an 
approach its point of view is necessarily limited. It is hardly correct to say 
that the liturgy ‘“‘must be the primary source of Christian instruction” (p. 14). 
The Pope says something rather different in Mediator Dei (CTS ed., nn. 49f.; 
cf. Address to Assisi liturgical congress, Oss. Rom., 23 Sept., 1956). The fact 
is that the Church is not simply a liturgical assembly; it has also a teaching and 
and a jurisdictional function; and so, to take a concrete case, two witnesses 
are required at marriage, not to represent the Christian community (p. 19), 
but simply so as to have a legal check on the marriage contract. This is not a 
mere quibble; it is the nature of the Church which is at stake. On p. 41 Father 
Evans speaks of the separate consecrations of the bread and wine as the “effective 
Sign’”’ of Christ’s act of oblation. Does he really mean this? If so it would be 
interesting to hear his theory of the Mass. If there is to be question of an 
effective sign of Christ’s oblation, it seems closer to the common thomistic 
teaching to say that it is the priest who is such a sign. The species would then 
be said to signify Christ’s oblation because they are its (sacramental) material. 
This kind of signification is common to the material of all external acts of 
religion. The theology of the Church is a difficult subject and must provoke 
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discussion which inevitably centres on disputed points. There remains much} 
of value in Father Evans’s book; but it is not by accident that its most impressive | 
pages are those dealing with the place of the corporal works of mercy in the} 
welfare state. i 

COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


The Diocesan Priest: A Study in the Theology and Spirituality of the Priesthood. | 
By Canon Eugene Masure. Translated by Angeline Bourchard. Geoffrey) 
Chapman Ltd., London. Pp. xi+255. 18/-. : 


Tuis ably-translated book is a revision and amplification of an earlier treatise} 
published some years ago in French. The first section of the book (nine chapters)} 
is severely theological. The author analyses Christ’s priesthood, whose role} 
he refuses to restrict to the Last Supper and Calvary, but which, he asserts,| 
“js co-extensive with the Incarnation itself’? (p. 17). The priesthood of the} 
apostles is equally extensive, it embraces all the functions that constitute the 
apostolate properly speaking. The author goes on to treat of the priesthood,} 
of the bishop and of the simple priest. Examining the teaching of Trent, off 
the Scripture (Acts 20-28), of Tradition (the ancient Liturgy and the practice 
of the Church) and of the Code of Canon Law, he concludes that the priesthood 
is “‘a participation in the sacerdotal grace and functions of Christ . . . conferred 
by the power to celebrate the Eucharist” (p. 58). In Canon Masure’s view. 
“the priesthood has sprung from the episcopate or rather from the apostolate 
in the primitive sense of the latter word” (p. 63). Its state, rightly understood, 
“consists essentially in the subordinate participation in the religious and apostolic 
functions of the bishop” (p. 64). At the end of the first section, the author 
considers more fully the grace of the sacrament of Orders and the priesthood 
of the laity as expressed in Catholic Action. The second section of the book 
treats of the principles of diocesan spirituality. The doctrine formulated i 
the earlier section shows that, for the diocesan priest, apostolic and pastora 
charity is the great law that must be the judge and ruler of his actions. The 
bond of union with the bishop, the community of the diocese and the pastora 
mission—the characteristic marks of this law—furnish the subject-matter o 
the closing chapters. 

Let it be said at once that this book lends itself to careful study. It is no 
just another treatise on the priesthood along the ordinary lines. It claims, and 
the reader must judge for himself how far this claim is justified, to provide d 
fresh approach to the subject. It is not a book that can be quickly read througl 
and easily digested. It demands, and for that matter, deserves attentive anq@ 
thoughtful reading—indeed, repeated reading. This is especially true of chapter! 
four to six in the first part of the book, where the methodical treatment ol 
the previous chapters is less in evidence. Masure’s language, at times, border 
on the untheological and its meaning is often blurred by his failure to defin 
his terms. His rather summary treatment of the teaching of St. Thomas, couplet 
with a good deal of unnecessary repetition and indeed, at times, of hesitanc} 
dim, if only accidentally, the merit of this work. Yet, it is, for all that, a wor! 
of prime importance and significance, worthy of its author and of its theme 


Josep J. CosTELLo | 
St. Coleman’s College; Claremorris’ : : 
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Saint Paul, Apostle of Nations. By Daniel-Rops. Translated by Jex Martin. 
Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin. Pp. 150. 12/6. 


Jaint; Paul andjthe Mystery of Christ. By Claude Tresmontant. Translated 
by Donald Attwater. Men of Wisdom Books, Longmans, London. Pp., 
190. 6/-. 


DANIEL-Rops, having given us a popular history of Israel and a Life of Christ 
ow presents a brief biography of St. Paul in the same vein. It is a lively account 
vhich leads us step by step from Tarsus to Rome. Since the picture drawn by 
cts and the Epistles—our only sources for the life of St. Paul—is not complete, 
ere is some room for conjecture. In striving to fill all the gaps the author keeps 
lis imagination well in check. He is impressed by the courage and achievement 
f his subject but he never loses sight of the real cause of all his greatness. 
one point, at least, his interpretation of the apostle’s actions is not quite 
appy. It is scarcely just to brand Paul’s Areopagus speech as a blunder (p. 88), 
r to regard his fruitless synagogue preaching as a tactical error. Both were 
art of a carefully-planned policy. His efforts were largely fruitless, true, but 
ie was determined to preach first to the Jews, and he was always ready to be 
Greek with Greeks. Unfortunately, the translation is very poor. In many 
ases the vocabulary is French, not English; frequently the idiom is quite 
‘rench—and there are some obvious mistranslations. This is a serious defect. 


Claude Tresmontant’s little volume is very different. He treats of the theology 
f St. Paul; for the “mystery of Christ” is the burden of Paul’s teaching, his 
gospel.” The first chapter—Paul: Time, Place and Background—stresses the 
uence of a cosmopolitan environment and, especially, of Paul’s rabbinical 
rmation. The next section: Design and Purpose of God’s Work, is, perhaps, 
€ most interesting part of the book. The intention is clear: “We will endeavour 
this part to give the elements of a synthesis of biblical theology, made from 
t. Paul’s standpoint”’ (p. 42)—for Pauline thought is clear only when we have 
rasped the meaning of his ideas in their biblical setting. So the emphasis is 
n the Old Testament background of the teaching of Paul. Many of his notions, 
-g., flesh and spirit, redemption, etc., are shown to be thoroughly biblical 
nd their true sense is clearly explained. The third and last section: Paul, 
orker with God, gives a synthesis of St. Paul’s theology in the framework 
f his missionary journeys. The great Pauline concepts are outlined; as a rule 
le apostle is left to speak for himself. This is effective because the texts are 
‘ell chosen and their true meaning is made clear. This book is a stimulating 
mtribution to the study of St. Paul’s theological thought. It is lavishly 
strated, mostly from works of early Christian and medieval art, very aptly 
osen. The translation by Donald Attwater, is excellent. These books, then, 
€ complementary, and together form a good introduction to the epistles of 
- Paul. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 
t. Mary's, Tallaght 


ethods of Mental Prayer. By Cardinal Lercaro. Burns and Oates, London. 
Pp. xi+308. 30/-. 

HIS very important book describes with admirable objectivity the more widely 
proved methods of mental prayer and is an urgent call to the prayer which 
e methods are designed to promote. That a work so- helpful for those whose 
ery day has its periods of meditation or mental prayer and one, if we-may 
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say So, so obvious, should not have been available until now seems extraordinary.) 
His Eminence stresses the vital need for a great return, especially by priests) 
and religious, to prayer of the most fruitful kind, and summons us to make) 
a fresh use of the means he sets forth, means first discovered by men of God 
and approved by long experience, yet today for the most part abandoned, 
He shows that methodical prayer, i.e., prayer practised with the regularity) 
of a habit, is normally necessary for a life of Christian perfection. The secong 
chapter shows the usefulness of methods of prayer, arguing that they are very) 
few who can survive for long without the help of a method of some sort. The 
following twelve chapters provide a wealth of information and advice on thé 
different methods of prayer—Ignatian, Salesian, Carmelite, etc.—beginning 
with the more discursive forms and passing on to methods predominantl: 
affective and to the prayer of simplicity. Nothing seems overlooked. He treats 
of the time, place and duration of prayer (the morning is the best time fo 
prayer, “so that prayer may be the first act of the day”; duration ?—‘‘an hou 
is usually necessary (for the application of a method); less than half-an-houy 
is insufficient”). He deals with the subject, the use of books, the pitfalls to b 
avoided, the part of the senses, imagination, intellect and will, the prope 
way to conclude a meditation. ' 

The exposition is considerably enlivened by the Cardinal’s frequent persona 
and stimulating comments. He asserts that attempts to make mental praye 
easier have often made it superficial. He would abolish the custom of meditatioj 
read in common. Such a practice “‘sets limits to attraction, to initiative and ti 
efficacy—or rather, it sets limits even to personal effort and activity, whic} 
is as much as to say that it limits prayer itself and prevents its enjoyment. | 
He is doubtful of the usefulness of collections of meditations, many of whic} 
“actually tend to prevent souls from learning the art, since they discourag 
them from any useful personal activity.” He fears that “nothing has com 
of the zealous and warlike campaign fought by a group of masters of ti 
spiritual life in favour of the general call to contemplation, which is regarde 
as having a place in the ordinary development of the life of grace.” Altogethe} 
this is a wonderful volume. 
BRENDAN DILLON, O.P. 


St. Mary's, Cork 


Ceremonies of Holy Week, Edited with explanatory introduction. By Rey. 
Montague, D.D. Browne and Nolan Ltd., Dublin. 3/-. 
Holy Week: A Commentary. By Dom Mark Tierney, O.S.B. Browne 4a! 
Nolan, Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 103. 5/-. 
The Great Week: An Explanation of the Liturgy of Holy Week. By Aemiliay} 
Lohr. Translated by D. T. H. Bridgehouse. Foreword by Dom Raly 
Russell, O.S.B. Longmans, Green, London. Pp. 211. 12/6. 


THE first of these books will have been familiar to many readers from la 
year. It is simply a re-edition, with a different cover, and brought into lif 
with the more recent changes. It gives all the ceremonies for Palm Sunday aj 
the three final days of Holy Week. It is an excellent edition and very go i 
value. The other two books do not give the texts of the liturgy of Holy Wee 
but aim to help us to penetrate their meaning. They are both very successt) 
but at different levels of penetration. Father Tierney aims to be more immediaty 
useful to the layman or the busy pastor; consequently, he does not dig as deey 
as does his German counterpart. After an introductory explanation of t 
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AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 
t. Saviour’s, Dublin 


Pocket Editions 


ONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., of London, have published a number of elegant 
umes in hard glossy covers and in an easily-pocketable size. One of them is 

bols of Christ, by Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., Inner Life Series, 104 pages, 
6. Sister M. Mathias, O.P., writes that the book “‘is like a pearl. But I fear,” 


created things that man is helped to fit the first half to the second half. The 
cussion of the Bread of Life in the section on the New Testament is one of 
most glowing passages. All Christians are taken together as the ‘bread of 
aist’: ‘Like the grains they are gathered together from all the parts of the 
through the preaching of the Gospel. The shell of their selfishness is 
ken in penance and suffering. The water of Baptism forms them into one 
of dough, which, in turn, is made into one loaf by the fire of the Holy 
irit received in Confirmation’.” Sister Mathias wonders, however, how all 
can be made meaningful to modern man: “The taste for the solemn symbols 
t give a clue to the meaning of life has disappeared in our times. It is therefore 
sary to give special consideration to their introduction to modern man. 
haps.a book like this, written by a contemplative, can be oil for the lamps . 
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of the active workers, who in turn must go out to the market-place to try to 
sell their real pearls disguised as costume jewellery. . . . A word about the) 
drawings by William Cladek: though they have aesthetic value (which the 
illustrations of many religious books do not achieve), they seem to be hermetic 
also, in the sense of being over cerebral.” i 

Another volume of the Inner Life Series has two essays by Romano Guardini 
It has 200 pages and costs 9/6. They essays are: The Living God (translated) 
from the German by S. Goodman) and The Rosary of Our Lady (translated 
by H. von Schuecking). Father Fergal O’Connor, O.P., writes of the book: 
““Monsignor Guardini has a highly personal approach to theological topics.) 
He does not attempt to prove anything, yet one cannot read his books withou 
being provoked to serious thought and being convinced of the truth of his 
statements. Above all, he presents the Christian Mystery as something to bq 
lived. The Living God offers a series of insights and approaches to the Mystery: 
God’s personal love of men, His Will for each man, His dealings with the 
sinner, etc. The truths presented are the old truths, but the approach is nev 
and personal. In The Rosary of Our Lady, Monsignor Guardini warns agains| 
abuses and defends the rosary against the facile criticisms levelled against it) 
Thus, the constant repetition—a much-attacked feature—is shown to be i 
peculiar genius, contributing in no small measure to its power of leading soul! 
to a high degree of contemplation. The book is addressed not only to Catholi 
but also to those to whom the rosary is ‘something foreign.’ It should prove 
immensely valuable to Catholics, whether laymen or priests. Its meditativ 
style of writing is an object-lesson on how to meditate, a fact which bids on 
recommend the book to novices and young seminarians.” 

It is good news that Longmans are publishing in unabridged pocket forma 
a number of volumes of the well-known and excellent Ancient Christian Write 
series, which is under the general editorship of Johannes Quasten and Josep] 
C. Plumbe. Volume six of the series is the first to appear in the pocket editioy 
—which retains the numbering of the library edition. Volume six contain} 
The Didache (or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles), the Epistle of Barnaba 
the Epistles of Polycarp, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Fragments of Papia 
and the Epistle of Diognetus, 235 pages, 10/6. They are translated and annotate 
by James A. Kleist. With the possible exception of the last (which may date fro 
the early third century), all of them were written between, roughly, the years 
and 160 A.D. They all date, therefore, from a period of the Church’s history whic 
we often think of with nostalgia, but about which we take so little trouble t 
inform ourselves. Here is an opportunity to savour something of the spit 
of primitive Christianity. Not everybody will warm to every one of the littl 
treatises, but many sections—such as the lovely and moving description ¢ 
St. Polyearp’s martyrdom—will be found irresistible. There is an introductio 
to each treatise and, at the end of the book, there are seventy pages of scholar} 
notes in small print, and a very full index. } 


4 


Shorter Notices 


CLONMORE AND REYNOLDS have recently given us The Popes and the Priest 4 
Today: A Selection of Papal Documents (160 pages, 12/6). It contains tl) 
Exhortation to the Catholic Priesthood of St. Pius X, the encyclical, Ad Catholw 
Sacerdotii of Pius XI, three instructions of Pius XII (on the sacraments, 194; 
on the ministry of the word, 1946; on The Good Shepherd, 1953), his Apostol 
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our thanksgiving for His coming. We are given a new understanding of the 
hystery of the Incarnation, and invited to deepen our intimacy with the Mother 
of that coming and the chief witness, St. John the Baptist. This is a helpful 
book. Father Avril thinks clearly and writes well. When he broadcast these 
“rmons over the radio in France, I was fortunate enough to hear them. It 
$ gratifying to see how much of the living word he has retained. The translation 
3 faultless, but the widely-accepted use of non-capitals for the holy name 
yronoun is hard to get used to. This is a book of common-sense piety which 
hould be acceptable equally to priests, religious and laity.” 

Father Desmond Wilson writes of Love the Lord Thy God (by Louis Colin, 
SS.R., translated by Donald Attwater, Sands and Co., London, 240 pages, 
\6/-): ‘‘There is good in the book, for instance the treatment of the priesthood 
nd of the love of God (p. 42, seq.), the contribution of the intellect and of 
ne senses to it (ch. 5), the unworthiness of the desire for profit (pp. 93, 94, 
01) and the chapter on Our Lady. But there is inaccuracy too. For example, 
ya page 14 we read that: ‘Sentiment, imagination, “feelings” have nothing: 
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to do with the love of God,’ while, happily, we later learn that everything 
including these, can contribute to it. Occasionally the minor irritations off 
unfinished sentences and careless punctuation join forces with ugliness off 
language and style, to repel the reader from what should have been an interesting 
and fruitful study, but turns out a fairly shapeless effusion. Poorly enoug! 
translated, this book can safely be read by those who have a solid knowledgq 
of the subject already, but for others it may lead to misunderstanding of the 
virtue and practice of charity.” 

Father Francis McNamara, O.P., writes of God’s Infinite Love and Ours 
(by Robert Mageen, C.SS.R., Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, 183 pages| 
12/6d.): “This book deals in practical fashion with the problems of getting 
to know God and of loving Him and serving Him. Father Mageen analyses 
the stages of growth in holiness, from initial charity to perfect love of God) 
perfect conformity with God’s Will. His treatment of prayer is admirable anc 
he insists, rightly, that the quality of one’s life will depend—and will be mirrored 
—in the quality of one’s prayer. He writes clearly and concisely, withou 
over-simplifying; his book is based solidly on the Scriptures, the great Doctors 
of the Church and the lives of the saints.” 

A teaching Sister welcomes My Favourite Catholic Story Book (by Doris 
Burton, Sands and Co., London, 8/6d.): ‘“‘The stories are interesting as stories} 
the characters are alive. Each story hinges upon some principle of conduct seet| 
from the child’s angle (obedience, forgiveness, generosity), or upon practiced 
of piety (the Rosary, the Stations of the Cross, devotion to the Guardian Angel) 
or shows the hero or heroine approaching the sacraments. The book is intended 
for children from seven to eleven. No one should be put off by the first story 
which does not quite succeed in being another ‘Small Miracle’.’’ 


Sister M. Mathias, O.P., writes of The Nun’s Answer (by a Carmelite Sister 
Burns and Oates, 174 pages, 12/6d.): ““Among the exposes of the lives of nun 
on the market now, I imagine that none could be more inane than this. Unde 
the guise of correspondence with a spiritual director, the author gives an almos 
daily report of conferences with her Mother Superior. The point of view o} 
the Mother Superior is given verbatim, page after page, until the most receptiv 
reader would tire. Over against this there is the struggling of the nun’s mini 
with the Superior’s ideas, always presented with the same trite language an 
puny sentiments that never reach any heights of suffering or compassion 0 
love. I wish a happy nun would write a book. Or, at least, I recommend th 
more profound record of suffering in St. Thérése or Sister Elizabeth of t 
Trinity (also Carmelites) in place of this nun’s answer.” 

Mr. Desmond Cryan writes of Other People (by Wingfield Hope, Shee} 
and Ward, London, 181 pages, 10/6d.): ““This book aims at helping peopl 
to extend the range of their charity to everyone, down to the most casud 
acquaintances. The writer inculcates a balance between our charity toward 
all men and our duty in justice to those who have prior claim on us. Whi 
we must be prepared to help anybody who is in need, no matter who he i! 
we must not allow the excitement of the situation and our zeal to sweep WU 
off our feet, nor legitimate responsibilities to go by the board in the proces 
On the other hand, our affection for those who have first claim on our charitl 
should never be exclusive. The book is primarily intended for married peopl 
but should be-of interest to priests—who are often asked for advice on marriag 
problems, The ‘mother-in-law problem’ looms fairly largely in these page| 
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awn from a wide variety of sources including the liturgy, the writings of 
he saints and traditional prayer. This book will be eminently useful for people 
who wish to find what the Church teaches about the Holy Spirit as well as 
hose who wish to cultivate and deepen their own personal devotion to the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity.” 


Paper-backs 


_ THe CATHOLIC TRUTH SocreTy of Ireland have also published, in conjunction 
ith the English C.T.S., Father Aidan Pickering’s A Guide to Lourdes. One 
f the best books ever published by the Irish C.T.S. is Mother of God, Mother 
f Men (by Father Hilary, O.F.M.Cap., 24 pages, 3d.). It is a penetrating study 
f Our Lady’s place in God’s plan of salvation. The Holy Father’s recent 

cyclical, Films, Radio and Television (40 pages, 6d.) has just appeared, in 
excellent, specially-prepared translation. The C.T.S. are to be congratulated 
nm publishing for Irish readers God’s Story of Creation (by Rev. Bruce Vawter, 


atholic Belief (Revised and extended to include special modern problems by 
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Canon Joseph Cartmell, D.D., 184 pages, 4/6d.). It is a useful book—up t 
a point. It deals briefiy, but adequately, with the problems that crop up 1 
popular apologetics. It is less satisfying as an exposition of the richness © 
Catholic belief. We have to engage in apologetics, but it is an exercise whic} 
keeps us on the frontiers of our faith; it is no substitute for exploration 0 
the interior. Unfortunately, the choice of title for this book would seem t 
suggest that it is. The limitations of the approach are shown by the fact tha 
ten pages are devoted to a Justification of Communion under one kind, whil 
the reception of Holy Communion is dealt with, very inadequately, in jus 
over two pages, the Mystical Body i in a page and a half! 4 

BURNS AND Oates are agents, in Ireland and the United Kingdom, for 
series of paper-backs published at 4/6d. per volume by the Catechetical Guil 
Education Society, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. Credo is an abridged edition (41 
pages) of the deservedly popular The Everyday Catholic, by Father Marti 
Harrison, O.P. Live the Mass (415 pages) is an abridged edition of a two-volum 
work by Father Joseph Kramp, S.J. It has chapters on the theology of th 
Mass, its structure, and an exhortatory section on the role of the Eucha tis 
in our lives. Concise Catholic Dictionary (412 pages, compiled by Robert © 
Broderick), while not quite so full as Mr. Donald Attwater’s A Catholi 
Dictionary, defines adequately and accurately most of the words the ordinai a 
Catholic is likely to meet in his reading—as well as a great many he is neve 
likely to meet. It gives words which have no place outside a Catholic vocabulat 
and also words which, over and above their meaning in secular usage, hay. 
a special meaning in Catholic usage. Other titles in the series are The Life ¢ 0 
Christ, The Church in the World, The Treasury of Prayer, The Pageant of 
Popes, The Church and its Peoples, The Story of Fatima, Enthronement of th 
Sacred Heart, Guadalupe to Lourdes. ! 

GILL AND Son have published a translation (by Rev. Michael Collins, S.M. A 
of The Mother of the Little Flower (123 pages, 6/-), in which St. Therese" 
sister, Sister Geneviéve of the Holy Face, writes about their mother. Lovel 
of St. Thérése will welcome the book. It tells of her mother’s youth, her virtues 
how she educated her children, her illness and death. 

SHEED AND WARD have te- -printed the small paper-backed edition of G. K 
Chesterton’s The Queen of Seven Swords. It has twenty-five short poems no 
contained in the collected edition. Several of them are on Our Lady andi 
is one of these which gives its title to the book (53 pages, 2/6d.). Another tith 
in the Sheed and Ward series, Canterbury Books, is The Devil (by Walte 
Farrell, O.P., Bernard Leeming, S.J., and others, 96 pages, 3/6d.). The essay 
are taken out of the larger Sheed atid Ward publication, Satan. Father Ferga 
O’Connor, O.P., writes that the persevering reader will learn much from thi 
booklet on the perennial problems of evil, sin and suffering. The writing, however 
he finds rather too scholastic for what is professedly a more popular editiom 


